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Selling Education through the 


Camera 


By MABEL OSLER PRIEST 


W. are becoming more and more 
record-minded. Columns of figures, 
pages of graphs, lengthy reports attest 
to the fact. We keep records to show 
what we are doing now, to compare 
with records of what we have done in 
the past, so that we can chart a course 
of action for the future. Concise, 


clear-cut, easily interpreted records 
and reports are recognized as a badge 
of efficiency, but they lack the human- 
interest appeal so important for the 
average person made visual-minded by 


A PHOTOFLASH, AT f.11, CATCHES 
THESE YOUNG ACTORS DURING 
DRESS REHEARSAL 


this era of motion pictures and the 
illustrated news. 

There is an old Chinese proverb that 
says, ‘“‘A picture is worth a thousand 
words.” How much more interesting 
it would be if some of our many page 
reports were condensed to fewer words, 
and if the very heart of the subject 
or perhaps the results were actually 
shown by two or three good pictures. 
Good pictures? Just what is a good 
picture? 


Such a picture, for propaganda pur- 
poses which is the kind we are mainly 
concerned with, should be a sharp and 
clear photograph, easy to comprehend 
and, of course, accurate. It should 
be as nearly a facsimile of the original 
school situation or set-up involved as 
it is humanly possible to obtain. 

But the busy teacher objects. “I 
never could make a success of indoor 


‘pictures. Besides, I haven’t the time.” 


These objections are easily over- 
come. With the fast lenses on many 
amateur cameras, and especially if 
some of the new ‘‘fast’’ film now on 
the market is used, it is literally no 
more difficult to press a button and 
get a good picture, even on dark 


FIVE SECONDS’ EXPOSURE, AT f.11, 
CAUGHT THIS STORY-TELLING 
PICTURE 


days, inside, than it is to press a wall 
switch and flood a room with light. 
And in many cases it doesn’t take 
much more time. 

The photographic artist has only a 
few simple things to do before he 
clicks the shutter of his camera and 
catches on the sensitive film the exact 
record of what the lens has seen. 


As a preliminary step in this business 
of better picture-taking, let us make 


Note: A well-taken photograph of 
school life talks louder than any argu- 
ment in words for modern education. 
There never before was a picture age 
such as ours; motion pictures, picture- 
books, newspapers and magazines 
lavishly illustrated serve a_ visual- 


minded public. 


With these two thoughts in mind, 
the Editor asked Mrs. Priest of the 
Eastman Kodak Company to help our 
readers in making photographic records 


of their teaching. Nothing makes so 
vivid an appeal in our present cam- 
paign for school support. 


sure that our picture 
simple and pleasing. This is where 
we can let our artistic ability 
function. We think of composition 


set-up is 


THE SUBJECTS DO NOT NEED TO 
FACE THE CAMERA 


in drawing and painting, with its 
implication of harmony and balance, 
and especially of simplicity. So we 
first eliminate everything that has no 
connection with the subject we intend 
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Before 


snap judgment is not to be 
trusted; and then setting 
the footage indicator ac- 
curately. 

In case a considerable 
space is to be photo- 
graphed, say that extend- 
ing from eight to twenty 
feet from the camera, set 
the distance marker at an 
intermediate distance, 
about twelve or fifteen. It 


After 


CUTTING AWAY SOME OF THE BACKGROUND, AND EVEN MORE OF THE 
FOREGROUND, CENTERS THE INTEREST 


to photograph. We check the fore- 
ground and the background to see that 
there are no unnecessary objects or 
figures, no prominent horizontal or 
vertical lines to lead away from our 
center of interest, or to detract from 
its importance. Then we are ready 
for our actual camera set-up. 


A SHARP, clear picture requires 
plenty of light, proper focusing of the 
camera, and a steady support for it. 
A tripod is the most satisfactory sup- 
port, for it can be moved about freely, 
but if one is not available a table, 
stand, or chair will do. 

Proper focusing entails judging the 
distance from the object to the camera, 
measuring it, or pacing it off if one’s 


is well to keep in mind, also, when 
taking pictures of this type, that clos- 
ing down the lens-opening a bit, and 
giving a longer exposure to compensate 
for the smaller opening, makes the 
objects in both foreground and back- 
ground sharper than they would 
otherwise be. This tends to do away 
with the “fuzzy” backgrounds and 
foregrounds one so often sees in 
pictures. 

These preliminary steps, however 
carefully made, would be useless with- 
out proper lighting; for, after all, it is 
light that makes the picture. Since 
it is so important, let u$ consider the 
lighting carefully. 

One does not need powerful lights 
to get excellent indoor pictures. Ona 
bright sunny day the light coming 
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S \ 
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S—Subject 

W—Window \ 
R—Reflector 
C—Camera 


through the windows is often all that 
is required. If the subject to be 
photographed is close to the window, 
say three to five feet, and if it is 
actually in the sunlight, snapshots at 
1/25 with the lens wide open are 
quite possible. 

Good results will be obtained if 
either of the relative set-ups shown 
in the sketches is used. 

By placing a reflector in position, 
the shadow side of the subject is 
lightened and a more 
pleasing picture is 
secured. The position 
of the reflector is im- 
portant, although the 
reflector itself. need be 
nothing more than a 
large cardboard, fast- 
ened in place or held by 
another person, or a 
white sheet draped over 
some near-by screen. 

“But,” you say, “the 
picture I want to take 
is neither near a win- 
dow nor is it a small 
enough subject for the 
treatment just des- 
cribed.” 

If the object to be photographed, 
perhaps an exhibit or a display of some 
sort, is more than five feet from the 
window, a short time exposure may 
be required. This may be made by 
setting the shutter for ‘“Time” or 
“Bulb” and then opening and closing 
it quickly. The exposure time will 
vary, depending upon the amount of 
light entering the room, the lightness 
of the walls and general surroundings, 
and the distance of the subject from 
the light source. 

When taking objects near by, not 
more than six to ten feet from the 
camera, and if the object is fairly 
near a window, exposures with ordi- 
nary film will range from two to six 
seconds with a single-lens camera, 
using the largest stop; from one to 
four seconds with double-lens camera, 
set at say f. 8; down to half a second 
with cameras equipped with an f. 6. 3 
lens and used with the lens wide open. 


Berree pictures are obtained 
indoors if the camera is not pointed 
directly into the light. If the photo- 
graph can be made across the path of 
light, the object being photographed 
will have a pleasing side lighting and 
the danger of window areas appearing 
in the finished print as solid white 
masses with blurred edges will be 

(Continued on page 43) 
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CHILDREN OF GRADE FIVE, WYATT SCHOOL, DENVER, COLORADO, ACCOMPANIED THEIR STUDY OF PIONEER 
LIFE WITH THE CONSTRUCTION OF A PIONEER CABIN 


Our Yesterdays Teach Fifth- 
Grade Geography 


RURAL SCHOOLS OF SAN MATEO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


L. seems logical that pupils 
should acquire a general understand- 
ing of North America by discussing 
and becoming acquainted with some 
of the geographic conditions before 
beginning a large unit of work. Dur- 
ing this general introduction, which 
should take not more than two weeks’ 
time, maps and globes should be in 
constant use so that climatic condi- 
tions, locations of cities, large bodies 
of water, and directions will be clari- 
fied. 

As an approach to this study, an 
interesting enterprise is a study of 
Colonial life which will provide the 
children with a background of appre- 
ciation. At least two key units and 
two supplementary units should be 
developed for North America. Six 
to eight weeks is given as a sug- 
gested time distribution for each 
unit. 


Key UNITS 
Colonial Life 
Finding Out about the Colonial Home. 


Note: Under the direction of Pansy 
Jewett Abbott, County Superintendent 
of Schools, San Mateo County, and 
Eleanor Freeman, Director Rural 
Education, a course in the social 
studies has been developed to bring bet- 
ter methods and materials into the 
country classroom. Experiments with 
materials have been conducted in many 
of the classrooms. Valuable sug- 
gestions for integration and correlation 
of subject matter and a better selection 
of materials for the various grade levels 
have come from many of the teachers, 
who have consulted in individual 
and group conferences. 

This unit of teaching uses Colonial 
and Pioneer life as « logical beginning 
of the study of North America. 


Kinds of homes. 
First homes. 
Later homes. 
Washington’s home. 
Mt. Vernon stands today as 
the finest example of Colonial 
architecture. 


Furniture. 
Crude furniture. 
Stools. 
Boxes. 
Logs. 
Other furniture. 
Pictures of Colonial furniture. 
Compare Colonial furniture with ours. 
Meaning of ‘‘antiques”’ today. 


How the Homes Were Lighted. 
Smoking pine knots. 
Candles. 

How candles are made. 
Making candles. 
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Betty lamps. 
Clay bowl with small spout. 


Where Water Was Obtained. 
Wells. 
Springs. 


The Food of the Colonists. 
Raised largely at home. 
Meat. 
Corn. 
Bread. 
Apple butter. 
Use of salted and smoked fish. 


Finding out how they made 
bread. 

Finding out how they made apple 
butter. 


Finding out the value of corn in 
early American life. 
Cooking. 
Open fire. 
Dutch ovens. 
Utensils. 
Clam-shell spoons. 
sourds. 
Pewter. 


The Clothing of the Colonists. 
Finding out the kinds of garments 
worn. 
Linen. 
Even bed clothes were linen. 
Wool. 
Why not cotton? 
Finding out how 


garments were 
made. 
Made at home. 
Why was this necessary? 
Spinning wheel. 
Hand looms. 
Home-made dyes. 
Kinds of costumes. 
Styles. 
Why made of warm mate- 
rials? 
Why garments were handed 
down from generation to 
generation. 


Excursions. 
To antique shop to see spinning 
wheel. 
To see hand looms. 
For research in 
travel. 
‘To an old house. 


methods’ of 


Problems. 
Finding out how the Colonists sent 
their letters. 
Significance of traders 
Colonial life. 
Finding out why the Colonists 
moved westward. 


in early 


Finding out about the dangers the 
Colonists had to endure. 
Wild animals. 
Disease. 
Indians. 


Finding Out the Kinds of Recreation. 
Corn husking. 
Quilting parties. 
Sewing bees. 


Do we have Colonial homes to- 
day? 

Find out the style of Colonial 
furniture. 


Contrast our home life with that of 
Colonial times. 


Suggested construction. 

Build a Colonial home in the class- 
room. 

Furnish one room, of a Colonial 
home. 


Make a display of Colonial fur- 
nishings. 


SUPPLEMENTARY UNITS 


Pioneer Life 


This unit may be developed as an 
outgrowth of a study of Colonial life. 
A wealth of materials is available 
and numerous opportunities are 
afforded for pupil experiences. 


Transportation. 
Early transportation by land. 
1. Walking and carrying. 
The first travelers were the 
cave men. 
The pack. 
Man carried his pack. 
The first buying and selling. 
The litter. 
The first litters. 
Purpose. 
Use in countries today. 
China, Japan, India. 
Palanquin; Sedan chair. 
Pack animals. 
Ox. 
Camel. 
Donkey. 
Yak. 
Elephant. 
Horse. 
Reindeer. 
How many are used as pack 
animals today? 
Where used? 
3. The drag. 
Sled. 
Reindeer. 
Dog. 


N 


Horse. 
Drag. 
4. The Wheel. 
Oxen. 
Horse. 
The first wheel. 
Man rolled his drag. 
One-wheel carts. 
Two-wheel carts. 
Chariots. 
Ox cart, dog cart. 
First four-wheeled wagon. 
Coach. 
5. Early American transportation 
by land. 
Horseback. 
Mule and ox teams. 
Two-wheeled ox-carts, for over 
two centuries. 
Carriage, coach. 
Prairie schooners. 
Crossing the plains. 
Days of ’49. 
Stage coach. 
Pony express. 
First steam train. 
Early transportation by water. 
1. Oar-propelled boats of 
Greeks and Romans. 
2. Viking ships. 
3. Chinese junks. 
4. Canoes of the Indians. 
5. Rafts. 
6. Sailing vessels. 
7. Invention of the steam- 
boat. 


Problems. 

Compare transportation in Colonial 
times with transportation to- 
day. 

Trace the development of trans- 
portation in America. 

Discuss rates of traveling. 

Early times and present. 
Various modes of travel. 
Find out the cost of a trip to New 
York. 

By train. 

By boat. 

By airplane. 

By automobile. 

Discuss where you would like to go 

for a vacation and how you 
would get there. 


Trace routes. 

Trace journeys around world and to 
various countries. 

Collect data and information for 
charts, graphs, booklets and posters. 

Collect pictures of modes of trans- 
portation in America, in other coun- 
tries. 


Make models of types of trans- 
portation. 
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A FEW OF OUR CONSTRUCTIVE PROJECTS SUGGESTED BY HOWARD 
PYLE’S “OTTO OF THE SILVER HAND” 


Books in the Activity 


Program 


By NAOMI WEISENBORN 


| | Fees Book Week, my sixth- 
grade pupils became much interested 
in “Otto of the Silver Hand.” The 
story by Howard Pyle brought them 
the lure of old castles, the way the 
people lived, and the costumes pic- 
tured in the illustrations. They 
wanted to learn more about life dur- 
ing that period, and asked if a group 
might build a castle with watch 
towers, bell towers, moat drawbridges, 
garden, and courtyard, as these were 
described in the story. One pupil 
suggested that dolls should be dressed 
as the baron and baroness of the 
castle, ladies and men in waiting, and 
servants. Another pupil thought the 
scenes should be made large enough 
to include the huts and land where the 
serfs lived. During the discussion it 
was brought out that all of this was 
past history in Germany, and that it 
might be a good idea to learn more 
about Germany today. The entire 
class agreed upon this and set about 
studying Germany. 

The children began at once to do 
research work. They chose as their 
center of interest agricultural life 
today in Germany. Forty-five pupils, 


who comprised the class, voted as to 
group participation. The following 
groups were organized: 


NoTE: Miss Weisenborn, who teaches 
Grade 6 in Franklin School, Dayton, 
Ohio, believes that literature may be- | 
come a greater influence in school life 


if it is taught through activities. Her | 
account of how a book the children | 
enjoyed came to life as a class project | 
is a type study for any book, and any 
interested pupil group. 


I. Building the castle. 

II. Making the grounds around the 
castle and landscape behind 
the castle. 

III. Dressing the dolls in correct 
costumes. 

VI. Constructing the huts of the 
servants, their fields, animals 
and other objects of historic 
interest. 

V. Planning an agricultural scene 
of Germany today. 

VI. Painting the scene to be shown 
as the background for modern 
farm huts, farms and animals. 


VII. Making a large map of Ger- 
many, placing minerals, 
manufactured products and 
agricultural products on the 
map. 

VIII. Making illustrations for map. 

IX. Making a puppet show illus- 
trating a German fairy tale. 


Tax entire class read on all 
topics pertaining to the selected proj- 
ects, and made notes from many 
reference books. After this initial 
step, we discussed all we had read 
about German history, characteristics 
of the people, food, language, costumes, 
industries, government, cities, famous 
Germans, and any other point of 
interest we found in our research work. 

After we had read widely about this 
country, we had a better idea of the 
scenes we were about to work out in 
our activity program. The plans were 
formulated, group committees selected 
their chairmen, and together the 
groups proceeded with their respec- 
tive undertakings. It is unnecessary 
to say that arithmetic of various kinds 
entered into their activities, and be- 
came a very live subject. Geography 
also took on new life. 

Our interests carried over a period 
of about six weeks, and lasted up 
through the Christmas period. The 
children decided that Christmas in old 
Germany would make an ideal cele- 
bration and began to plan a program. 


PROGRAM 

Song by class, ‘Silent Night.”’ 

Explanation of ancient castle scene. 
Chairman of group. 

Life of Goethe and reading of his 
poems, “‘Gefunden,” by one of the 
pupils. 

Explanation of modern agricultural 
scene. Chairman of group. 

‘*Traumerei,” Schumann, played by 
one of the children. 

Explanation of map. Chairman of 
group. 

Puppet Show. ‘Rose Red and 
Snow White.” 

A German Christmas legend told 
by one of the pupils. 

Song by class, ““O Tannenbaum.” 


1. Castles of wood were constructed. 

2. Huts of paper with straw roofs 
were made. 

3. Posters designed. 

4. Maps made. 

5. Friezes of the hillsides and farm 
lands forming a background for the 
castles were constructed. 


(Continued on page 37) 
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A Sehool Lunehroom Project 


There are many different opin- 
ions about an ideal lunchroom, but I 
shall endeavor to present what I 
believe to be desirable qualities. First, 
it is a clean, attractive, well-ventilated, 
and lighted place. No amount of 
wholesome food can offset poor physi- 
cal surroundings. Next, there is an 
absence of confusion; meals are served 
with ease and deftness. Good music 
is desirable, since it tends to soften 
the voices of the most. boisterous 
children. Some flowers should be in 
the lunchroom each day. Even one 
bud enhances the most simple meal. 
All these qualities help to create a 
homelike atmosphere. Proper table 
manners are always insisted upon in 
this happy, pleasant place. 

The operation of the lunchroom 
should be in the hands of a capable 
director; a person who has had ex- 
perience in buying foods, planning 
and preparing meals. She should also 
be a good executive since there may 
be several persons under her direction. 
Great care should be exercised in 
buying fresh vegetables to prevent 
waste. Staple groceries should be 
bought in large quantities to reduce 
the costs. There should be a good, 
large refrigerator for keeping fresh 
foods, and a pantry for staple gro- 
ceries. All bills should be itemized, 
paid promptly and then filed. Account 
books and menus should be kept, so 
that comparisons in expenses and 


By JEAN WARREN 


Note: Does your school have a lunch- 
room that approaches the standards 
of an ideal? Do you need one to aid 
in meeting the health requirements of 
growing children? A short while ago 
these two questions created a great deal 
of thought for H. T. Grace, superin- 
tendent, and his faculty of the ele- 
mentary school of Enterprise, Ala- 
bama. The outgrowth of this thought 
is a lunchroom that furnishes well- 
balanced, hot lunches to those children 
who are not financially able to have 
adequate food, as well as to those who 
wish to buy hot lunches. 


A MEASURE OF BEAUTY AS WELL AS GOOD FOOD IS NECESSARY 


City School, Enterprise, Alabama 


City School, Enterprise, Alabama 


INCREASED ATTENDANCE AND BETTER SCHOOL WORK ARE AMONG OUR 
LUNCHROOM RESULTS 


meals can be made each week, 
month, and year. The entire lunch- 
room department should be respon- 
sible to the superintendent of the school 
or a faculty member to whom he has 
delegated this task. 


Tae foremost aim of our lunch- 
room is to give free lunches to children 
who are undernourished. It was 
begun for this reason. An average of 
thirty children receive free lunches 
daily. Another aim is to popularize 
the lunchroom, which is expected to 
develop gradually into a self-sustain- 
ing cafeteria. We want rural children 
to have the opportunity of buying hot 
lunches, as they are much more 
desirable than cold ones brought from 
home. Pupils who are not taught 
table etiquette at home are learning 
through example and supervision. Two 
teachers preside over the lunchroom 
and thereby help the manager in her 
supervision. Appetizing and nourishing 
foods are the only kinds served. From 


our menus children learn the proper 


combination of foods and their values. 

This was the first attempt at serving 
hot lunches in the Enterprise City 
School; therefore, it was a tremendous 
task to equip the lunchroom. At first 
borrowed china, silver and cooking 
utensils were used, and a borrowed 
stove. The first step toward getting 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Going Nutting in the Classroom 


Orx: chapter in our geography 
text calls for the study of fruits, nuts, 
and vegetables. My fifth-grade class 
as a whole seemed familiar with most 
of the fruits and vegetables; they 
knew where they were raised, how 
they were used, and their food value. 
But the only two nuts that they were 
sure they could identify were the 
peanut and the cocoanut. It seemed 
worthwhile to take a week or two to 
find out more about nuts. I felt that 
all the children should be able to 
recognize the common kinds of nuts; 
they should realize their food value, 
and that nuts have other uses than 
that of food. They should know the 
value of the wood in certain nut trees, 
the kind of soil and the climate 
that are needed to raise nut trees. 
It is always interesting to know the 
history of everyday foods. 

The research we did correlated 
with our November interests. When 
we read about the first Thanksgiving 
feast, prepared over three hundred 
years ago by the Pilgrims and shared 
with their Indian friends, we learned 
that even the children helped. Some 
gathered the cranberries that were 
turning red in the lowlands. Some 
picked the wild grapes that had turned 
purple on the vines. Others filled 
large baskets with the ripe nuts that 
were falling from the trees. A few of 
these nuts were used to stuff the wild 
turkeys that were being roasted for 
the dinner; others were served raw 
as we serve them now. 

Few boys and girls of the present 
generation know the real joy of going 
nutting. One hundred, or even fifty, 
years ago it was quite common for 
boys and girls to form parties after 
the first heavy frost of autumn, and 
go into the woods to gather nuts. 

In the woods these children of yes- 
terday saw the scarlet maples and 
the purple ash trees. They stopped 
to gather a few of the red berries 
from the wintergreen vines, but hur- 
ried on to find the yellow chestnut 
trees or the tall spreading shagbarks. 
Leaves of yellow, crimson, red, and 
brown rustled under their feet. But 
with the gayly colored leaves there 
was something else falling, something 
that hit the ground with a little 
thump. They looked among the 


By CORA P. EMERSON 


leaves that carpeted the woods and 
found the fruit of the chestnut, wal- 
nut and hickory trees. Stories such 
as these led directly to the activities 
of our study. 


I. a pound of mixed nuts from 
the grocer’s we found the almond, 
the filbert, the pecan, the Brazil and 
the walnut. We had a collection of 
pictures showing these nuts and others, 
also pictures of the trees and their 
leaves. We had a cocoanut with half 
of the husk cut away showing the nut. 
We read the story of the monkey that 
tried to fool the turtles, and was 
killed by them and changed into the 
monkey nut. We read the poem 
“The Palm Tree’? by John Greenleaf 
Whittier. We had some Brazil nuts 
in their outer shell as they grow on 
the tree. The boys cut out a section 
of this outer covering with a coping 
saw, so that we could take out the 
nuts and count them. 

To demonstrate that all nuts are 
not food I showed theclass a tagua 
nut. This is about three inches in 
diameter. The boys cut a thin slice 
from one end so the class could see 
how white it was inside, and under- 
stand why some people call it the 
ivory nut. We read the story of 
“The Peanut Man” by Carpenter. 
Very interesting little men, birds, and 
animals can be made from peanuts 
and bits of colored paper. 

We read the story of ‘The Little 
Walnut” by Susan Stokes, in which 
she compares the walnut to a house in 
which a fairy lives. Little sail-boats 
can be made from half a walnut shell 
filled with paraffin. Stand a match 
stick up in the wax for a mast, fasten 
a tiny paper sail to this. These tiny 
boats will sail on a tub of water. 
Soon, through our growing interest, we 
were ready for definite activities. 


Activities 
1. Locating on a globe and on the 
maps the regions that raise nuts 
2. Listing the different uses of nuts 
Food for man and squirrels 
As furniture veneer 
In making oil, paints and varnish 
In making dyes 
For feeding live-stock 


3. Collecting pictures of nuts and 
nut trees 

4. Writing stories about the differ- 
ent kinds of nuts 

5. Making a ‘“Nut Book” 

6. Making a collection of recipes 
that call for nuts 

7. Collecting poems about the dif- 
ferent kinds of nuts 

8. Learning new songs about nuts. 

9g. Studying about the enemies of 
the various nut trees 


Extra Activities 
Impersonating Nuts 


A child stands in front of the class 
and describes some nut: ‘I come from 
the Mediterranean coast of Europe. 
I am related to the peach tree; people 
say that we resemble each other in 
flowers and fruit. I cannot grow in 
a cold climate as I am easily hurt by 
the frost. I am made into butter 
and used for cake filling. Children 
like me in macaroons and in chocolate 
bars. What am I?” If any one can 
guess the answer, “‘almond,’’ they 
have a turn in front of the class and 
describe some other nut. 


A Nut Contest 
A nut that is a girl’s name...... Hazel 
A nut found near the sea....... Beech 
A nut that children like on bread 
A nut that is named for a vege- 
The children may originate their 
own questions and answers for these 
contests. The best ones can be made 
into booklets, or printed on cards to 
be played as a game. 


Topic Cards for Oral Language 


Paste or draw pictures of nut trees 
on cards; beneath give outline topics 
about which the children may talk 
to the class. This is to test their 
comprehension and to improve their 
English. Some of our outlines were: 


Chestnut Trees 
Native of northeastern United 
States 
Prefers sandy soil, and mountain 
sides 
Nuts cooked in various ways. 


(Continued on- page 42) 
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Marion and the Book Folk 


Biwe—Marion’s Birthday 
PLace—The Living Room 


Characters 


Marion—A little girl who did not like 
to read. She is dressed in a school 
dress. Her coat and hat are placed 
on the table. 

MoTHER—The mother wears a house 


dress. She is sewing. 
Aunt—The ‘autit is dressed for 
shopping. 


Rep Ripinc Hoop—Dressed in white 
or red and wears a bright red cape. 
Go .piLocKs——A little girl with yellow 
curls. She is dressed like one of 

the pictures of Goldilocks. 

CHRISTOPHER Rospin—A small boy. 
For his suit, see one of the Chris- 
topher Robin pictures in ‘Winnie 
the Pooh” or ‘‘When We Were Very 
Young”’ by Milne. 

Poon—He is dressed as much like a 
teddy bear as possible. He carries 
a honey jar. 

RasBit—Wears a brown flannel suit 
and a cap with pointed ears. If 
such a costume is not possible, 
masks can be made by the children. 

Rapprt—Dressed like Rabbit, 
except that he wears a short blue 
jacket. 

BENJAMIN BuNNy— Dressed like Peter 
Rabbit, with short brown jacket. 
Farrigs—Three little girls dressed in 
white with wings and wands trimmed 

with Christmas tinsel. 

Kit and Kat (Dutch Twins)—Kit 
wears full blue bloomers, a white 
jacket, and a black hat. Kat wears 
a full blue skirt, an apron and 
winged cap. 


The Play 
Oh, dear! 
MOTHER: What is the matter, 
Marion? 


MARION: I wish auntie would come, 
for I am tired of waiting. (Telephone 
rings and the mother goes to answer it.) 


MorTHER: Hello? Yes. Is _ this 
Edna? 

Marion: Is it Aunt Edna? Isn’t 
she coming? 

Moruer: (70. Marion.) Hush, 
dear, I can’t hear. (In telephone.) 


You say it will be a half hour before 
you can get away? That will be all 


By REBECCA RICE 


right. 
bye. 

Marion: A whole half hour and I 
have been waiting so long. I can 
hardly wait to go down street. I 
never had three dollars to spend 
before. 

MOTHER: What are going to buy? 

Marion: I think I'll get a doll, for 
one thing. 

MOTHER: (Sitting down and sewing.) 
Another? I thought you had sixteen. 

Marion: I always want another. 
Besides that I shall buy a doll’s chair 
and some dishes. 

MOTHER: Remember that Uncle 
Peter told you to get a book with his 
dollar. 

Marion: I suppose I shall have to, 
then, though I’d much rather buy 
toys. Why do you suppose he wanted 
me to buy a book? I can’t read very 
well and sitting still makes me wriggle- 
some. 

MOTHER: You don’t know what 
fun you would have if you did like to 
read. The people in books get to be 
our real friends. 

MARION: (Yawning.) 


She is ready for you. Good- 


I can’t read. 


It’s too hard. I do like pictures 
though. (Yawns again.) 
MOTHER: I must plan luncheon. 


(Exit mother.) 

MARION: Oh, hum, I suppose I'll 
have to buy a book to please Uncle 
Peter. Why did anyone start printing 
books, I should like to know. (Settles 
cushion more comfortably, yawns again 
and goes to sleep.) 

(The little book people come in on 
tiptoe. One by one they go over to look 
at Marion, then sadly shake their heads 
and make room for the next.) 

RED RipING Hoop: She doesn’t like 
us at all. 

GoLpiLocks: I wonder why. We 
are really very nice, even if I did run 
away once. 

CHRISTOPHER ROBIN: Imagine any- 


one not liking Pooh, or Piglet, or. 


Eeyore. 
RABBIT: Or me. 
CHRISTOPHER Rosin: Or Rabbit. 
Kit: Kat and I do all sorts of funny 
things. Usually the children laugh 
when they hear about our mischief. 
BENJAMIN BuNNy: That may be 
the trouble. I don’t believe that this 
little girl has ever heard of any of us. 


RED Ripinc Hoop: I don’t think 
she ever has. Here I have been in 
this bookcase for years. I belonged 
to her grandmother, and to her mother, 
but I don’t remember ever being 
taken off the shelf since this little girl 
came. 

PETER RABBIT: I belonged to her 
mother when she was a little girl, and 
she read me so much that she wore me 
almost out. That is nicer than being 
forgotten. 

GoLpiLocks: It’s downright stupid 
of a child not to like me. 

RaBBiT: And me! 

Kat: Why, even the fairies are sad 
about it. See, here they come. 


4 fairies with drooping wings 
come slowly in and circle around 
Marion.) 

RED RipINnG Hoop: If we could only 
tell her about ourselves. 

Go.pILocks: Well, why not? 
wake her up. 

First Farry: I know a magic way. 
(She tiptoes up to Marion and kisses 
her. Marion rubs her eyes sleepily, 
then sits up.) 

Marion: Who are you? 

First Farry: I am one of the fairies 
from the third-grade reading book. 

Marion: Are you? I never heard 
of you before, but I like you very 
much. Did you wake me? 

First Farry: I kissed you, and to 
be kissed by a fairy always brings good 
luck. I am the fairy who lost her 
wand. Surely you have read about me. 

Marion: I don’t like to read very 
well. 

Farry: What a pity! 
you miss. 

Marion: What do I miss? 
books are dull. 

ALL BooK CHARACTERS: She thinks 
that we are dull. 

MARION: I didn’t say that. 
all look very nice and interesting. 

First Farry: You did say it, for we 
are all book people and you said books 
were stupid. 

Marion: (Almost crying.) I never 
meant you. Please forgive me and 
tell me something about yourself. 

First Farry: I lost my wishing 
wand, and that meant that I could not 
find my way back to Fairyland. 


Let’s 


Think of all 


I think 


You 
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Marion: Did you find it? 

First Farry: That I am not going to 
tell you. If you want to find out read 
your ‘‘Aldine Reader, Book Three.”’ 

Marion: I believe I will. You are 
so pretty. I know you, for mother 
has told me about you. You are Red 
Riding Hood. (Points to Red Riding 
Hood.) 

Rep Ripinc Hoop: I am in your 
fairy-tale book. Read about me and 
read about my friend here. 

MARION: Who are you, please? 
(Turns to Goldilocks who has come up 
and stands with her arm around Red 
Riding Hood.) 

Go.piLocks: I am Goldilocks. 

MARION: It is a pretty gold color. 
(She touches Goldilocks’s hair.) Surely 
a little girl like you couldn’t have 
exciting adventures. 

Go.piLocks: If you knew the things 
I did in the house of the Three Bears 
you wouldn’t say that. 

MARION: Bears? 

GOLDILOcCKs: Yes, three of them, all 
standing by my bed looking down at 
me. The littlest one pointed his paw 
at me like this (demonstrates) and 
said in a squeaky little voice, “And 
there she is.” I was frightened almost 
to death. 

MARION: What did you do? 

Go.piLocks: If you want to know 
that you will have to read “Goldilocks 
and the Three Bears.’’ See, here is 
Peter Rabbit. 


Bore Rassit: (Holding out a 
copy of Peter Rabbit.) Your grand- 
father gave me to your mother when 
she was a little girl and she liked me so 
much that, well, just look at me. 

MARION: Are you really the Peter 
Rabbit in this book? 

PETER RABBIT: I am, and I had a 
good many exciting adventures in 
that book too. 

MArRIon: What happened to you? 

PETER RapsBit: I disobeyed my 
mother in the first place. She said 
that she did not want me to go into 
Mr. McGregor’s garden, and I went 
there and squeezed under the gate. 

MARION: How naughty you were! 

PETER: Yes, I was naughty, but I 
was punished badly enough. Did you 
ever have any camomile tea? 

MARION: No, I never did. What 
does it taste like? 

PETER: (Making up a face.) Just 
like that. I was sick in bed, too. 
Mr. McGregor chased me all over the 
garden. He wanted to put me into a 
pie. 

Marion: How did you escape? 


PETER: If you want to know any 
more about me, read “Peter Rabbit and 
Benjamin Bunny”’ by Beatrix Potter. 

Marion: Oh, I will. (Christopher 
Robin, Pooh, and Rabbit come up.) 


ROBIN: We are 
glad to talk with you. I am Chris- 
topher Robin, and this is Pooh. He 
is a ’specially nice bear. 

RABBIT: (Nudging Christopher 
Robin.) Don’t forget to introduce me. 

CHRISTOPHER RoBIN: This is Rab- 
bit. He lives in the wood with Owl, 
Eeyore, Piglet and the rest of us. 

RaBBIT: I am pleased to meet you 
I am sure. It is indeed a great 
pleasure. 

PooH: Excuse me, please, but can 
you tell time? 

Marion: Certainly. 

Poou: Excuse me again, but would 
you please tell me if it is eleven o’clock 
yet? 

MARION: No, it is only about half 
past ten. 

PoouH: Bother, now have to wait 
an hour and a quarter, or an hour and 
two halves or something till it is 
eleven o'clock, and I feel eleven 
o’clockish right now. If I were in my 
own house and looked up at that clock, 
and said to myself, “It is eleven 
o'clock,” it would be and then it would 
be all right. 

RaBBIT: (Aside to Marion.) He 
always keeps his clock at eleven so 
whenever he wants honey and looks 
to see if it is the right time for it, it 
always is. 

Poow: (Sadly.) Eleven o’clock or 
thereabouts. (Hopefully.) Do you 
think it is thereabouts? 

Marion: (Kindly.) Let’s pretend 
it is eleven o’clock and that you are 
hungry. 

Poou: I am. 

Marion: And that you have a jar of 
honey. 

Poou: Ihave. Would youlike some? 

Marion: I have just had my 
breakfast. 

PoouH: Would any of the rest of you 
like some? (They shake their heads.) 
There isn’t very’ much. As long as 
the jar isn’t a very big jar, and as long 
as there is very little honey in a small 
jar, it is really rather fortunate that 
no one feels eleven o’clockish but me. 
It is really most lucky. (He goes off 
into a corner and begins to eat the honey.) 

Marion: What a funny bear! 

CHRISTOPHER ROBIN: He is a nice 
bear and my best friend, but all of my 
friends are nice. I wish you could 
meet them all. 


MARION: I wish I might. In what 
book do you live? 

CHRISTOPHER ROBIN: I am in a 
book of poems called ““‘When We Were 
Very Young” and in some books of 
stories called ‘“Winnie the Pooh’ and 
“The House at Pooh Corner.” My 
father, Mr. A. A. Milne, wrote them. 

Marion: I wonder how many books 
I can buy for three dollars. 

PETER RABBIT: You won't need to 
get me, for I am in the bookcase 
already. 

First Farry: You will have fun in 
the book store. Be sure you look for 
me in your school reading book. 

Kit and Kat: And for us, too. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop: And for me. 


BR assir: (Going to the window.) 
Here comes her aunt! I have a good 
plan. You sit down on that chair 
and pretend you are asleep. 

Marion: All right, but what will 
you do? 

RaBBiT: You will see. 

(Marion sits down again and shuts 
her eyes. The book characters tiptoe 
out. Marion's mother and aunt enter.) 

MOTHER: Marion is tired out, just 
thinking of reading a book. 

Aunt: Well, we must start. Marion! 
(Marion yawns and wakes rather slowly. 
When she speaks it is in a sleepy 
voice.) 

MarRIon: I was just pretending to 
be asleep. Why, where are all the 
book people? 

Aunt: If you were only pretending 
it was a pretty good imitation. What 
do you mean? 

Marion: Christopher Robin was 
here, and Peter Rabbit, and Red 
Riding Hood. Where did they go? 

MOTHER: You must have been 
dreaming, but hurry; you must get 
ready to go down street. Do you 
know what you are going to buy with 
that three dollars? 

Marion: ‘Winnie the Pooh,” “When 
We Were Very Young,” “The Tale of 
Benjamin Bunny,’ and some more. 

MOTHER: (Much surprised.) All 
books? 

Marion: Yes, I didn’t know books 
could be so much fun. Come on, 
Aunt Edna. I can hardly wait. (Exit 
Marion and aunt.) 

MoruHEeR (Goes to bookcase and takes 
out her worn picture books. As she 
turns the pages, the book characters may 
appear, silently laughing, out of the 
corners of the room. They point to her 
and the door where Marion made her 
exit. They put their fingers to their 
lips and disappear.) 
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The Talking Nuts 


Tas play, based on the study of 
nuts, can be given in the classroom 
where there is no stage, and with very 
simple costumes. White aprons and 
coats are worn by the grocer and the 
clerk. The costumes for the nut char- 
acters are made from unbleached 
muslin. Divide thirty-six inch muslin 
in half. Take enough of this ¢ight- 
een inch strip to reach from the neck 
to the knees of each child. Cut it 
out to fit at the neck. Sew on two 
short pieces of tape to tie in the back. 
Measure down about four inches from 
the neck and print in capital letters, 
at least two inches tall, the name of 
whatever nut the child represents. 
Across the bottom of the garment, 
sketch pictures of the trees, nuts, and 
leaves. 

We like this simple method of 
costuming. It gives the children prac- 
tice in lettering, which is called for in 
our course of study. It is inexpensive 
as the cloth can be laundered and 
used for other plays. We have used 
some of our strips several times. We 
do the printing with crayons, mostly 
in black. 

The children taking the parts of 
nuts, except cocoanut, who comes over 
with the clerk later, are grouped at 
one end of the room. ‘The grocer and 
clerk are working around the store. 
At one end, away from the nuts, is a 


desk and chair. A broom stands in 
one corner. 


Giaocer (to Clerk): We might as 
well put the cocoanut over here with 
the other nuts. Some customer may 
want to make candy or frost a cake. 

CLERK: I wonder why people buy 
nuts at Thanksgiving time, when they 
are having so many other good things 
to eat? They do not need them. 

Grocer: They had them at that 
first Thanksgiving feast over three 
hundred years ago. They think they 
must have them every year, just as 
they always have a turkey. 

CLERK: Where did they get nuts for 
that first Thanksgiving dinner? Did 
they send to England? 

Grocer: No, the children took big 
baskets and filled them with the nuts 
that they found under the trees in the 
woods around Plymouth. 


By CORA P. EMERSON 


CLERK: Well, I never saw a nut 
tree; where do they grow? 

GROCER: Most of them have been 
cut for lumber, and to make room for 
our towns and cities. But people are 
beginning to realize the food value of 
nuts, so they are planting orchards of 


nut trees, just as they plant fruit 
orchards. 


CLERK: I am glad that they are 
planting nut trees. I like to eat nuts 
any day. 


Grocer: I am going to work on the 
accounts now; you had better sweep 
the sidewalk. A little later we are 
going to be busy filling orders, and 
waiting on customers. 

CLERK: Yes sir. (Takes the broom 
and goes out. Grocer goes to the desk 
and works on some books.) 


Cocoanut: I am glad to be over 
on this side of the room with the rest 
of the family. Let each of us tell his 
history before we are separated again. 

ENGLISH WALNUT: I see a few 
cousins that I do not know. I have 
never met Cashew before. 

CasHEW: I am from the West 
Indies. In earlier time people thought 
we were not good to eat. We contain 
an acrid juice and cannot be eaten 
until we have been roasted; that is 
why you always see me without a 
coat. 

ENGLISH WALNUT: We have very 
few Beechnuts with us. Why is that? 

BEECHNUT: We are too small to 
have any commercial value. The 
squirrels and pigs eat most of us. 
Men use our wood to make tubs and 
boxes for butter and other foods, so 
we get to the grocery that way. 

CASHEW: Why do the men use your 
wood? 

BEECHNUT: There is no odor to our 
wood, so we do not taint foods that 
are packed within us. 

CasHEW: I thought that you were 
used for fuel and made into charcoal? 

BEECHNUT: We are, and much of 
our wood goes to Holland every year. 

CASHEW: What does Holland want 
of your wood? 

BEECHNUT: The shoes worn by the 
children of Holland are pieces of 
beechwood hollowed out and shaped 
to the foot. Thousands are made in 


this country every year and shipped 
to Holland. 

Cocoanut: Don’t forget that you 
are a good shade tree, Beech. I 
wonder if American Black Walnut is 
not coming. I do not see him. 


WALNUT: My cousin, 
American Black Walnut, is seldom 
seen at the grocer’s. His flavor is not 
as good as that of the other members 
of our family. 

Cocoanut: I am sorry. I had 
looked forward to a talk with him. 

Hickory: If you are bought by 
some wealthy family, no doubt you 
will see him. He is made into the 
most expensive furniture. They even 
make furniture of the cheaper woods 
and use Black Walnut as a veneer. 

ENGLISH WALNUT: Do not forget 
my ‘Circassian Walnut’”” when you 
are talking about valuable woods. 

Hickory: I thought that ‘Cir- 
cassian Walnut” came from Persia. 

ENGLISH WALNUT: I am called an 
English nut but we came in the first 
place from the mountains of Greece, 
from Persia, and from Afghanistan. 

Hickory: Your family must be the 
oldest member of the Nuts. 

ENGLISH WALNUT: I think that 
Almond is much older. 

ALMOND: I am not sure of that, but 
ages ago we grew in the Holy Land. 
We are mentioned in the Bible. 

Hickory: How interesting! 
us more about yourself. 

ALMOND: I am related to the peach 
tree, and many people say we are 
much alike. We have the same pink 
blossoms. My fruit is not unlike the 
peach, except that the fleshy part is 
much thinner. We are the pits of 
this peach-like fruit. 

Hickory: Did I hear that you have 
a cousin that is not good food? 

ALMOND: Bitter Almond is not good 


Tell 


_to eat, but is made into medicine. 


Our friend Hazel Nut is used for medi- 
cine, too, I have been told. 

HazEL: Oil pressed from our nuts 
is used by perfumers, and painters, 
and made into medicine. Our wood 
is made into hoops and baskets. 
California Walnut has not told her 
story. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Living Pieture Study 


“LITTLE LADY” Painted by Alice Beach Winter 


painting “Little Lady” 
which we have chosen for November 
study is more than a portrait of a 
little girl dressed in a quaint costume 
of the past century. While it offers 
abundant opportunity for observing 
the underlying principles of successful 
portraiture, it provides accurate in- 
formation as to costume, furniture and 
handcrafts of the 1850’s. Here is a 
portrait whose detail and background 
build up the interest of the painting, 
which is exactly what the artist 
intended to do. 

The center of interest in a portrait 
is the face and head, and in a full- 
length portrait, the figure. Every 
element in the painting should draw 
the eye toward the face. Every ele- 
ment below and above the face should 
be subordinate in interest. How is 
the principle carried out in this por- 
trait? 

The little figure in a white dress is 
placed in the center of the canvas 
between two dark units, the chair on 
the right and the table on the left. 
While the chair and the table are 
important in the composition of the 
picture they take their places in the 
background, and because they are dark, 
throw emphasis on the light figure. 
The round rug holds these three units 
together. From the black slippers 
to the rising dark shadows of the full 
skirt, to the clasped hands, the arms, 
and the black ribbons over the shoul- 
ders, the lines run upward to the face 
and head. The horizontal lines of 
table top, ruffle and chair top keep 
our eyes focused on the head and 
shoulders. Light falls on the child’s 
face which is framed by her dark hair. 
Again the contrast of light against 
dark is arresting and the attention is 
centered on the little girl’s big dark 
eyes. In any portrait, the eyes create 
and focus interest. 


There are certain expressions 
that the human face may have in 
repose, but what is ordinarily meant 
by facial expression is a fleeting com- 
bination of muscular actions playing 
constantly over the face. The fore- 
head, eyebrows, eyes, nose and mouth 
are involved. The expression which 


the artist has caught in this little 
girl’s face was probably instantaneous. 
Because the artist knew how the 
features of the face should be painted 
in order to record this fleeting mood, 
we know from the child’s expression 
that she is a little amused and quite 
a little pleased with her flowered frock, 
pantalettes and china doll. Study 
the eyebrows, eyes and mouth care- 
fully to see how the lines of each con- 
tribute to the expression. The high- 
lights on the nose, the eyes, the fore- 
head and the hair are important in 
indicating shape. 

Portrait-painters must know how 
to create texture, or the illusion of 
texture, on canvas. The texture of 


THE PICTURE SUGGESTS 


That the class study the portraits 
painted by Rembrandt, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and Gilbert Stuart and | 
those of the modern portrait-painters, 
Sargent, Whistler, Gari Melchers 
and Robert Henri 

That the class find other pictures by 
famous artists of children in costume, 
or children with their pets and toys 

That the class look up information 
on costumes, toys and handcrafts of 
the 19th century 

That the class design patterns for 
hooked rugs with a marine motif 

That the class study the industries, 
fashions and home furnishings of 
Gloucester and other of our New Eng- 
land towns in the 19th century 


the skin necessitates the most care- 
ful painting because it is the finest, 
most subtle texture that the artist is 
called upon to reproduce. The paint- 
ing of this little girl’s arms is an 
example of excellent skin texture. 
How does the artist convince us also 
of the texture of velvet, net, patent 
leather, polished wood and china? 
This painting suggests that we study 
the use of highlights in texture. 


Pp ORTRIATURE is a constant and 
important department of painting. 
If it were not for the portrait-painters 
down through history we would have 
to draw on our own imaginations to 
visualize the great men and women 


whose portraits have made their faces 
perfectly familiar to us. There were 
no cameras when, for instance, Rem- 
brandt, Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gil- 
bert Stuart recorded on canvas the 
likenesses of the important people of 
their times. They recorded history 
in color, in costume and background; 
most vital of all, through the gallery 
of their subjects who interpreted, each, 
his period. 

Rembrandt painted in Holland dur- 
ing the 17th century. He liked to 
paint many different kinds of people; 
peasants, merchants and the gentry. 
Rembrandt’s portraits are almost with- 
out exception painted inalow key. He 
used warm, glowing browns and deep 
reds and greens. He painted the face 
in a strong light, sometimes with one 
side in shadow, against a dark receding 
background. Some portrait-painters 
build up the character of their subjects 
by detail of background or of costume. 
Rembrandt painted heads and hands 
so skilfully that he needed no contrib- 
uting background. And there has 
been no more able delineator of human 
character than this Dutch painter of 
three centuries ago. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds and Gilbert 
Stuart were painters of the 18th cen- ® 
tury; Reynolds painted in London and 
Stuart in the Colonies and in Europe. 
Both were portrait-painters, inter- 
ested in ladies and gentlemen “‘of high 
degree.” Sir Joshua Reynolds painted 
many beautiful portraits of children 
and it is primarily through Gilbert 
Stuart that we are familiar with the 
face and figure of George Washington, 
whom he painted in many different 
poses. Both Reynolds and Stuart 
used more detail and background than 
Rembrandt. 


Lore Lapy,’’ which is a portrait 
of Eleanor Runkle, was painted by 
Alice Beach Winter in Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. The subject is a 
modern little girl in an old-fashioned 
costume. The chair, doll, rug, table 
and even the vase of flowers all were 
gathered from the same period in the 
history of New England. Perhaps 


“her great-grandmother dressed the 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Art in Childhood 


Following November Interests 


By JESSIE TODD 


University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Novenser art teaching in the 
early grades suggests an emphasis upon 
figure drawing and simple composition 
that develops from the characters and 
scenes which color the classroom this 
month. An application of these in- 
terests in design is also possible. 
In the series of typical lesson units, 
with their accompanying illustrations, 
which we offer this month, a plan for 
the primary grades is given that is 
possible of development and adapta- 
tion to almost any unit of activity, and 
which allows for variations in crayon 
or paint, cut-paper posters, and applied 
design. The text which follows sug- 
gests the teaching approach in the 
art class. 


Indians 
GRADE Two 


It is great fun for Grade Two to 
draw Indians because one can use all 
the bright colors on their feathers. If 
you mix red and brown together, you 
get a good skin color for an Indian. 
When we have learned how to draw a 
figure it will be possible to draw or 
paint many November pictures. In 
one picture that follows you see the 
Indian chief in his canoe. He has 
just passed the wigwams of his friends. 
There are hills in the distance. Try 
to make some pictures something like 
this but expressing original ideas. 


1. Make a picture of this same 
Indian, Chief Waboose. (Waboose 
means rabbit.) Make the wigwams 
all along the shore. Perhaps you can 
make nine wigwams. 

2. Draw another picture of Chief 
Waboose in his canoe. Draw the 
canoe smaller. Draw another chief 
in his canoe, coming to meet Chief 
Waboose. 

3. Draw Chief Waboose and seven 
of his Indian friends, all in their canoes, 
going to pick blueberries three miles 
away. Instead of drawing wigwams 
on the shore, draw some evergreen 
trees. Put a rainbow in the sky. 
Draw some birds flying overhead. 

4. Draw another picture of Indians 
in their canoes, but draw high, pointed 


snow-capped mountains instead of 


hills, 


5. Draw a picture of Waboose in 
his canoe. On the shore draw a bon- 
fire and some Indians standing by it. 
The Indians on the shore will be 
smaller than Waboose because they 
are farther away. 


In one picture in this page of com- 
positions you see the Indians around 
their fire. Each is wrapped in a 
blanket. How round they look! How 


Note: This month's art-teaching 
department represents the point of 
view of another well-known supervisor 
working successfully with teachers and 
young children. 

In the art classes under Miss Todd's 
direction, all work is correlated with 
protracted study units, as ‘“‘The Farm” 
in Grade One, “Indians” in Grade 
Two, and “The Vikings’ in Grade 
Three. This art teaching takes a mid- 
dle course between the purely creative 
and the directed methods. The chil- 
dren in The University Elementary 
School primary grades draw, model, 
write poetry, music and plays, but 
they are helped to find a suitable 
technic for each. Especially are their 
immediate interests studied as sug- 
gestive of the best approach in art 
teaching. 

Miss Todd's contribution to AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD is in the form of 
definite lesson units expressing her 
theories, and giving the teacher help 
for building her own November art 
course. 


| 
| 
| 


comfortable they must feel on a cold 
night, all huddled up in their blankets 
near the warm fire. The forest is near 
by. 

You may want to draw a picture of 
the Indians around their fire, with a 
lake in the distance. Perhaps you 
could draw some mountains in the dis- 
tance or a rainbow or waterfall. Draw 
a picture of the chief, his wife and chil- 
dren by their campfire. 

You see the back view of an Indian 
mother and her papoose. Perhaps 
you can make a picture of her walk- 


ing toward the Indian camp. In one 
picture she can be walking to the lake 
or river. In one picture you can draw 
her talking to another Indian mother. 
There is a picture on the page of 
Indians which will help you to draw 
the front view of the Indian mother. 
There are pictures of the Indian chief. 

On that page you see a picture of an 
Indian by his wigwam and another 
Indian running. Here are some sug- 
gestions for original pictures you may 
like to draw. 


1. Twelve or fourteen Indians run- 
ning single file up the path over the hill. 

2. Indians sitting by their wigwam. 
Papoose hanging in the tree near by. 

3. A crowd of Indians watching a 
dance. Some Indians sit on the 
ground. Some stand. 

4. Side view of an Indian chief talk- 
ing to a Pilgrim. 


The Farm 
GRADE ONE 


Tar farm is a happy subject for 
first-grade drawing. The figure draw- 
ing that develops from it may be intro- 
duced as follows: 

Betty and Jimmy live on a farm in 
Minnesota. They like to feed the 
chickens and the pigs. They love 
their turkeys. Sometimes they ride 
with their father to town. Sometimes 
they stay on the farm. In one of these 
pictures you see them saying good-bye 
to their father. He will not return 
until after supper. They will eagerly 
await his return for he will bring them 
a bag of candy or peanuts. He never 
returns from the city without some 
little surprise for them. Could you 
draw a picture of Betty and Jimmy 
walking up the road to meet their 
father in the evening? 

These pictures show you a simple 
way to draw Betty and Jimmy. You 
can make their heads almost like cir- 
cles. Two straight lines will do for 
each of their legs. The legs look too 
thin if you make a leg with only one 
line. A ball will do for a hand. 

(Continued on page 47) 
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The Editor’s Page 


has always been 
an American occasion. We have asso- 
ciations of Plymouth, Pilgrims, and 
family reunions so fixed in our minds 
that its celebration has come to be 
ritual. It is almost instinctive with 
the schools to keep the Thanksgiving 
season with a background of early 
American costumes, and craft work 
that illustrates the days of the set- 
tlers. This year however we find 
ourselves wandering a long way from 
these loved traditions. There are 
still thousands of pupils and teachers 
with little for which to be thankful, 
and instead of stressing the simplicity 
of our forefathers we find ourselves 
under the necessity of groping our 
way to a new order through mazes of 
social theory and bewildering world 
adjustments. 

This changed Thanksgiving time 
would be discouraging were it not for 
the teaching possibilities it offers. 
We must still stand firmly on Ply- 
mouth Rock but instead of looking 
toward the forest, we should turn our 
eyes seaward, studying the changes of 
the years which brings us closer to 
world affairs than ever before. We 
may help children to voyage back 
into world fellowship, and forward 
into the new world that has developed 
in our country from those valiant 
Mayflower beginnings. 


There was perhaps never before 
a period when so great a wealth of 
material in social-science was availa- 
ble. The new children’s books express 
the new teaching outlook. World 
travelers have written their experi- 
ences in terms of children’s interests 
and have illustrated foreign life with 
authenticity and charm. Specialists 
in our own land are offering boys and 
girls books that inform them as to our 
great natural resources, our amazing 
mechanical progress, and are re-writ- 
ing American history with truth and 
illumination. We should inform our- 
selves as to the year’s new books, for 
adults as well as youth. 

The school curriculums are now 
sufficiently elastic to allow for excur- 
sions into community life, personal 
research in libraries and museums, and 
individual thought and judgment on 
the part of even the youngest pupil. 
No longer are rote teaching and 


recitation popular; rather we are 
encouraged to lead children to think 
for themselves. Every town in our 
land offers opportunity for getting 
acquainted with pilgrims from other 
lands; the foreign-born and _ their 
children; laborers, musicians, artists, 
neighbors, classmates, give the schools 
a chance to study at close range those 
settlers of today who probably find 
our shores as foreign as did that band 
of wanderers from Holland three 
hundred years ago. 

Thanksgiving, 1934 brand, may be 
perplexing but it is by no means 
beyond interpretation. Let us face 
the new, translating it in terms of our 
beginnings as a nation but with a 
constant forward vision. Only 
through such a viewpoint shall we 
find our way. 


| forward to Christmas, 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD will come to 
its thousands of classrooms with many 
interesting packages of gifts. 

Augusta Swan, a kindergartner of 
Washington, D. C., has solved the 
problem of a reduced budget by en- 
listing parents in kindergarten sup- 
port. This plan resulted in continua- 
tion of holiday and everyday activi- 
ties, and will offer suggestions to every 
kindergarten director who reads the 
article. Cora P. Emerson, of North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, decided last 
year that Christmas preparation and 
entertainment might be integrated 
so that her regular fourth and fifth 
grade program of work would not be 
disturbed. We shall publish her 
plans and the: play, “Getting Ready 
for Christmas,”’ that resulted. 

Our plays are always popular. The 
editor finds difficulties in supplying 
back numbers of the magazine in 
which they appear. Usually we have 
space for only one play each month, 
but our December issue will contain, 
in addition to Mrs. Emerson’s, ‘““Three 
Christmas Trees,” by Leonora Sill 
Ashton, and ‘‘The First Grade Writes 
a Play,’’ by Debbie Shaw. ‘Holiday 
Dancing Song,’’ composed by Ethel 
Crowninshield, whose Mother-Goose 
songs are well known, and Josephine 
Bouton Bleecker’s selected poems for 
Christmas program use, will also help 
with the Christmas entertainment. 

“Art in Childhood” will offer new 


projects in sketching, designing 
stained-glass windows, constructing 
the diorama for schoolroom dramatic 
representations, and Christmas poster 
work. A unit of study from the 
Altanta, Georgia, public schools, ‘‘Let 
Us Study the Norsemen,’’ by Eliza- 
beth Smith, brings the picturesque 
period of the Vikings into the class- 
room and puts new life into December 
geography, language, and art work. 
Never before were units of study so 
carefully considered for value and 
correlation. For this reason we are 
accepting for publication in AMERI- 
CAN CHILDHOOD only those units that 
relate themselves to the regular sub- 
jects of the course of study and which 
have demonstrated through actual 
testing that they result in progress in 
these subjects. ‘‘Let Us Study the 
Norsemen’’ measures up to our stand- 
ards of project teaching. 


Wi. have discovered some writers 
of children’s stories who are well 
known in the field of juvenile books 
but who have not appeared in the 
school magazines. This means that 
our “Children’s Hour’’ department 
will be richer than ever this year. In 
the Christmas issue Anna L. Curtis 
will retell a little known legend of 
Central Europe. ‘“The Golden Horse,”’ 
Rhea Wells will tell the story of 
“Saint Nicholas’ Birthday,” and 
Jeanette Hardy will acquaint our 
nursery-kindergarten group with ‘The 
Teddy Bear Who Was Particular.” 

Our plan of using the best of 
modern art as a basis for school pic- 
ture study is proving its value. The 
Christmas picture will be William 
Glackens’ ““The Dream Ride,” with 
possibilities for activities based on its 
appeal to the imagination of children. 
Alice Hanthorn’s ‘‘Work Sheets for 
Beginners” will feature a Christmas 
party and winter nature study. Our 
“Tested Schoolroom Helps’ will de- 
scribe the most successful Christmas 
celebrations of a group of kinder- 
garten-primary teachers; ‘‘Dramatiz- 
ing a Poem,” “Christmas Spirit in 
Grades Two and Three,” “The Toy 
Store,”’ “A Toy Auction,” ‘““We Make 
a Santa Claus Suit,’’ and other proved 
activities. 

The term from Thanksgiving to 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Their Story-Book House 


Buu entirely of boxes, card- 
board and drawing paper, the story- 
book house of Lazear School, Oakland, 
California, is an inspiration for class 
work in reading, dramatics and art. 
Lessons that may have seemed dull 
never lack interest now because the 
house offers that magic touch which 
arouses the imagination. 

The house itself illustrates the in- 
herent artistic sense of children of 
foreign-born parents whose homes lack 
beauty or any stimulus to creative 
effort. But here, with the guidance of 
their teacher, they have constructed a 
building in which toys, story charac- 
ters and they, themselves, are at home. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


father clock constructed of cardboard 
boxes is one of the interesting pieces of 


Note: This Department, contributed 
by our readers from their everyday | 
proved | 


classroom experiences, has 
helpful and popular. | 
We want your name in it, telling of | 
original plans, how you are expressing | 
new ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 
Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words, tf seasonal, sub- | 
mitted three months in advance. Send | 
your ideas, enclosing a self-addressed | 
stamped envelope to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Editorial, Milton Bradley Com- | 
pany, 120 East Sixteenth Street, New | 
York City. 


Lazear School, Oakland, California 


HELPING BOOK CHARACTERS TO COME TO LIFE IN A THIRD-GRADE 


CLASSROOM 


Soft green paper has been used as the 
covering of the outer walls. Cello- 
phane panes at the windows reflect the 
red-and-white checked gingham cur- 
tains. Heavy cardboard has been 
painted and rolled in half-cylinders to 
give the effect of a tiled roof. A red- 
and-white brick chimney looks real- 
istic as it protrudes from the roof. Only 
the front and side walls are necessary 
for this house because it has been 
placed against one end of the class- 
room. 

Inside, a fireplace stands opposite 
the front entrance. It is done in yellow 
and has a border of toys in gay colors 
painted across the mantle. Tables and 
chairs for the house are made of apple 
boxes painted in bright hues. A grand- 


furniture. Equipment for the house 
and all the decorations were made in 
the drawing class. Boxes to hold toys 
line the walls of the classroom so that 
the house will not be too crowded dur- 
ing a dramatization. 

There are countless props which the 
children have devised for use in bring- 
ing story-book characters to life. A big 
Jack-in-the-Box which is used when 
that story is dramatized is concealed 
inside the house. For the purpose of 
make-believe, props must be secured at 
a moment’s notice so the apple-box 
cupboards and the abandoned cloak 
rack in another part of the room are 
filled with things which will make toy 
characters out of third-grade boys and 
girls. 


Tie story-book house originated 
first, according to Miss Fredenberg, 
when her class decided to make a huge 
book out of which the characters from 
their readers could come to life. This 
led to the building of the house and the 
writing of a story about Mr. and Mrs. 
Toy-Maker who came to live in the 
place. From time to time, the plot of 
the story varies, but the children al- 
ways see to it that there are plenty of 
story characters which they can in- 
terpret. When story time is through, 
the toys are sent back to their books to 
live until the youngsters bring them to 
life again. 

With the house as the background, 
many stories are dramatized. One of 
the favorites is ‘“The Elves and the 
Shoemaker.”” Reading becomes the 
high point of the day’s activities. 
Drawing, too, has taken on a new 
interest. It is surprising how little 
children need to make them ready to 
act the part of a story-book character. 
A pair of glasses transforms a small 
boy into a very old man. A tattered 
shawl is all that is necessary to make a 
third-grade girl into a broken-down 
old woman. 

The project of the story-book house 
is vastly worthwhile. It not only 
furthers the learning process in a de- 
lightful way, but it furnishes an outlet 
for the creative instinct and the de- 
velopment of the artistic sense in the 
beauty-starved children of a neighbor- 
hood “‘below the tracks.” 


—HELEN Bat Grapy, Berkeley, California 


The School Library in 
Reading Improvement 


Ox: of the happiest times of the 
school day is the pleasure-reading 
period in the library when the children, 
beginning with the second grade, 
browse among the books in their own 
satisfying way. They move about the 
room with freedom and ease, examin- 
ing and glancing through the books 


‘until they find what they want. What 


a surprise to see a big overgrown boy 
pick up a picture book and devour it 
with the keenest delight, while a little 
fellow takes a volume of poems and 
slips away to a quiet corner to read it. 
Another child selects a book far be- 
yond her years and still others amaze 
us even more by their choice. 
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An effort has been underway in our 
schools for some time to improve the 
reading in the elementary grades. The 
teachers are endeavoring to enrich the 
lives of the pupils with the associa- 
tions which good books can give. The 
children are enthusiastic over the plan, 
and progress in reading is growing 
apace. 

One day a third-grade was in the 
library for a pleasure-reading period. 
So interested were they that it seemed 
an opportune time to find out in a 


another girl with a copy of ‘Great 
Pictures and Their Stories.” ‘‘Mother 
and I like the same books. We have 
good times reading them together. 
Sometimes we play the game of pictures 
and artists, to see who can name the 
most pictures and the artists who 
painted them. Often father is the 
judge to see who wins,” she added. 
“‘Here is a book that I have read and 
liked so much that I want to read it 
again,’ remarked a boy rather large for 
the grade, as he held out “Big People 


HELPING EACH OTHER IN A RESEARCH SUBJECT 


casual way how well the reading was 
“carrying over” in their lives. It was 
fascinating and inspiring to watch the 
happy and eager little people make 
their selections. It was even more 
satisfying to catch some of the re- 
marks and comments about books. 

A little fellow, his face radiant with 
joy, came swinging along at a lively 
gait with a copy of ‘A Child’s Garden 
of Verses.” A friend asked him why he 
had selected that book. ‘Because 
poetry makes me happy here,” was the 
quick response, placing a hand over 
his heart as he hurried along to a seat. 

When an overgrown girl with a 
volume of short stories, ‘“The Under- 
standing Prince,” approached the 
librarian, her face lighted up as she 
leaned forward and whispered: ‘“‘I can 
often read a short story when I do not 
have time for a long one. I help mother 
with the housework. Sometimes I 
read to her when she is busy.” 

“What do you think?” said a child 
with a gleam of satisfaction in her eyes. 
“At last I have ‘Clematis.’ I have 
heard so much about it that I can 
hardly wait to begin the book.”’ 

“T like pictures,” proudly announced 


and Little People of Other Lands.”’ 
“I think books like this help us to 
know and to understand the people of 
other countries better,’’ he concluded. 

“I am so glad to get the ‘Dutch 
Twins,’”’ exclaimed a little fellow with 
delight. ‘“‘Father’s grandfather came 
from Holland. That is why I love the 


Dutch people and like to read about 
them.” 


Taar was an illuminating half- 
hour. The confidences that freely 
poured from the children pointed the 
way to their trends and hobbies. It 
was gratifying, too, to find out that 
the library was radiating a cultural 
influence that was reaching the homes 
in the community as well as enriching 
the lives of the children. 

The. informal book reports have 
helped also to stimulate interest in 
reading and have offered many op- 
portunities for spontaneous expres- 
sion. Only simple reports of a few 
sentences are attempted in the third 
grade, but many of the more ambitious 
ones often write them, then ask per- 
mission to read them to the class. Each 


child tries to make the report so in- 
teresting that his classmates will want 
to read the book, which is an indica- 
tion of a good report. 

Some delightful experiences have 
grown out of the library reading 
period. Recently a fourth-grade spent 
much time searching for material about 
Holland that was required for a lan- 
guage lesson. They became so in- 
terested in the country that they asked 
permission to be allowed to have a 
reading lesson on Holland, instead of 
the regular text. The next day they 
were overjoyed to find this outline on 
the blackboard: 


HOLLAND 


The land of windmills and dikes. 
Description of the homes. 

The dress of the Dutch people. 
The school life. 

Queer customs. 

Dutch games. 

Dairies. 

. Holland bulbs and flowers. 


After some explanations the assign- 
ment was made. The teacher suggested 
that they could use any of the books on 
the reading table in the room, in the 
school library or public library, their 
own books, magazines, leaflets, clip- 
pings from newspapers, advertise- 
ments of tours, or anything they could 
find. They decided that it would be a 
better plan to have two lessons, using 
the first three topics of the outline for 
the first day. They were allowed to 
select their own subjects, provided 
each topic was represented each day. 
Then their names were written op- 
posite their topics so there would be no 
misunderstanding about the assign- 
ments. 

Next day the children came trooping 
in with a wealth of material. In order 
that as many as possible would have 
an opportunity to read, it was decided 
that the selections must be short. Al- 
ready arrangements had been made 
among themselves that where several 
had the same subject, they would read 
in relays, each one reading a paragraph 
or more to prevent repetition. Five 
minutes were allowed before the lesson 
for the teacher to give assistance 
with the pronunciation of doubtful 
words. 

There was a continuation of the les- 
son the following day when the re- 
maining topics were introduced, read 
and discussed at the conclusion of 
which came the announcement: “We 
will use the same subjects tomorrow 
for our written stories.” So pleased 
and delighted were the boys and girls 
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that they begged to have a similar les- 
son soon on their own state. 


i checking to find out how well 
the reading program had functioned, 
the results were most encouraging. 
The teachers were enthusiastic in re- 
porting: 

Much improvement in reading. 

An increased circulation of books in 
the school library. 

Many requests for lists of books 
suitable for Christmas and birthday 
gifts. 

A decided increase in the summer 
reading club at the public library, 
which was sponsored and supervised 
by the librarians of the children’s de- 
partment, during vacation. 

More reading tables in the class- 
rooms with more books on them, which 
were supplied by the school and the 
public libraries. 

A greater demand for reference 
material and pictures, to supplement 
the lessons. 

More children kept individual lists 
of books that they liked, sharing them 
with others. 


—ALICE PAGE ROBINSON, 
Durham, North Carolina 


Developing First-Grade 
Seat Work 


Ware I began the work here out- 
lined, my schoolroom had six large 
tables with places for six children at 
each table. A set of three low shelves, 
conveniently placed, was divided into 
six parts by written numbers pasted on 
the respective parts. On the first day 
of school the children at each table 
were taught to recognize the number 
for that table, and to understand what 
shelf-space was reserved for their 
work. One child at each table was ap- 
pointed manager, to bring the work 
and pass it to the other children. The 
children at any one table started what- 
ever they were doing at the same time, 
but each child worked at his own speed 
and, on finishing, replaced his work on 
the shelf-space reserved for his table. 
The work was checked after school by 
the teacher, and new work for the next 
day was placed on the shelves, each 
child’s assignment in a large envelope 
marked with his name. 

The work for the first day of school 
was dissected pictures of birds and 
animals. Perry pictures were used for 
this. The pictures had been pasted on 
stiff cardboard and then cut into six or 
eight pieces, the six-piece pictures be- 


ing reserved for the least mature 
children. Each dissected picture was 
placed in a large envelope with an un- 
cut duplicate, the duplicate to be used 
for reference when needed. With the 
set of six envelopes in each shelf-space 
was placed a set of six lay-sheets, blank 
cardboards measuring 9’’ x 12”, each 
lay-sheet marked with the name of a 
child. Each child’s lay-sheet was his 
permanent property for daily use with 
this type of seat work; it held his work 
in place and identified it for the teach- 
er’s after-school inspection. 

The dissected pictures served a 
double purpose. They were appropriate 
for the introduction to seat work man- 
agement, and they provided an in- 
formal but very helpful intelligence 
test for placement in the first reading 
groups. 

The dissected pictures were quickly 
followed up with mastery units of the 
kind worked out in the Wentworth 
School, Chicago, under the leadership 
of James E. McDade. The cost was 
slight, about ten cents for each unit, 
while the material, if properly cared 
for, can be used for years. A unit 
especially useful in beginning first 
grade consists of a card with nine color 
words accompanied by nine correspond- 
ingly colored squares of paper to be 
placed with the words on the card. A 
wall chart showing each color with its 
printed name was used as reference 
with this unit. The children were 
given some preliminary practice in 
matching word-cards with the words 
on this wall chart. 


See mastery units were also 
provided in number, but the units 
which were most useful and most en- 
joyed by the children were the twenty- 
five-word vocabulary units. In each 
of these a large card showed twenty- 
five pictures, with a space below each 
picture for a small card giving the 
printed word belonging to that picture. 
A “dictionary card,’’ showing each 
word with its own picture, was in- 
cluded in each unit and was used for 
reference by the child. I prepared the 
children for this work by going over 
the pictures with them and making 


sure they knew what each picture . 


represented. 

When a pupil felt that he had 
mastered his unit, he signified his 
readiness for a test by turning in his 
dictionary card and placing the word- 
cards without help. A progress chart 
was kept on the wall for recording each 
child’s achievement in learning these 
vocabulary units. So many different 


units of this type were available that 
we needed only a few copies of each to 
carry us through the year. Only the 
brighter children in the class exhausted 
the list. In the effort to master his 
units, secure new cards, and fill out his 
space on the progress chart, each child 
was engaged in a project in drill. The 
results included not merely the learn- 
ing of words; more important was the 
formation of habits of prompt attack 
on a piece of work, careful handling 
and orderly placing of materials, and 
keeping records of work done. One 
day, coming into the schoolroom with 
the children after recess, I was engaged 
for several minutes by a visitor, so that 
the children were left entirely to them- 
selves. When the visitor left the room, 
I was struck first by the general quiet; 
the children had disposed of their 
wraps, had received their working 
materials from their managers, and 
had settled down to steady work. 
The group of pupils who were to read 
with me at that period had taken their 
places, and one of the group was test- 
ing the others with flash cards. I feel 
that well-organized seat work may 
develop real initiative and independ- 
ence in young children. 
—Mary Hicks, Bainbridge, Georgia 


Teaching Addition 
Combinations 


I. teaching the addition and sub- 
traction combinations, in the second 
grade, I find this device helpful. On 
sheets of paper ejghteen inches by 
fifteen inches I printed in large type 
all the addition combinations of each 
number from one to twelve, with the 
answers, these being the numbers 
taught in my grade. I hung these by 
means of loose-leaf note-book rings on 
a frame made with a wooden base 
twenty inches long and a fifteen-inch 
upright post on each end. At the top 
these posts are connected by a small 
rod upon which the papers are hung. 
Whenever a new number is taught I 
simply turn to the proper page and 
leave it exposed to the class view till 
the facts are familiar to them. 

—Grace AntHony, Edgewood, R. I. 


A Number Game 


Ax arithmetic game that I find 
very useful in the first grade is that of 
playing post-office. After sufficient 
drill on certain combinations we let one 
pupil impersonate the postmaster. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


The Opossum and Her Baby 


Told to FRANCES DENSMORE by PANTHER @ Seminole Indian 


Ax opossum had a little baby 
named E-ya-ta. She carried it wher- 
ever she went. One day the opossum 
found some wild potatoes. ‘These 
will be good for the baby to eat,”’ she 
said. So she put the baby down while 
she dug the potatoes, for the baby 
liked to play on the ground while its 
mother was at work. There were a 
great many potatoes and the opossum 
went a little way from the place where 
the baby was playing on the ground, 
but every little while she called to the 
baby and listened for its answer. 

When she had a bag full of potatoes 
she came back to the place where she 
had left the baby but it was not there. 
A frog was sitting where she had left 
the baby, and it was the frog which 
had answered her call. 

The mother looked around on the 
ground and found some tracks. “Ah,” 
she said, ‘‘I will follow these tracks and 
find the person who stole my baby.”’ 

So she set off, feeling very sad, and 
as she walked through the woods she 
sang a song with these words: 

‘“‘Have you seen E-ya-ta, 

Have you seen my little baby boy? 
With his bright little eyes and his 
cunning little paws, 

Have you seen my little baby boy?”’ 


The opossum met a turtle, and later 
she met a rabbit, and she asked both if 
they had seen anyone carrying a baby, 
but they said they had seen no one. 
She went on, singing her song, and 
after a while she came to a house. Go- 
ing up to the door she knocked three 
times, knock, knock, knock. Someone 
behind the door said, ‘““What do you 
want?” 

“‘Have you seen anyone going by, 
carrying a baby?”’ asked the opossum. 

““Yes,’”’ said the person behind the 
door. ‘I saw someone carrying a baby 
and he went in the direction of the 
woods.”’ 

‘Thank you,”’ said the opossum, and 
she hurried down a narrow path to- 
ward the woods. She was a fat opos- 
sum and it was hard for her to go fast, 
but she felt that at last she was to find 
her baby. 

After a while she came to four or five 
houses, some of which were empty. 


She went to a house where people 
seemed to be living and she knocked on 
the door three times, knock, knock, 
knock. Someone opened the door a 
tiny crack, and the opossum asked, 
““Have you seen anyone carrying a 
baby?” 

“Yes,” said the person. ‘They have 
hidden the baby in that house,”’ point- 
ing to a house that stood by itself. 

The opossum went to that house, 
opened the door and walked in. There 
lay her baby on some leaves of the 
cocoanut palm. They had given the 
baby the wrong food and it was very 
sick. They had chopped some meat 
and given it to the baby. Anyone ought 
to know that is not the right food for a 
little baby. The opossum mother was 
angry. She picked up the baby and 
started home. 

When she got home she killed a deer, 
made some soup and gave that to the 
baby. She ate some of the meat herself, 
for she was tired and hungry. 

A wolf was going through the woods 
and smelled the meat. ‘‘Ha,’’ said the 
wolf, ‘‘someone is cooking deer meat. 
I will get it.” 

He went to the place where the opos- 
sum was holding her baby and said 
very politely, “Good day. Will you 
give me some of the meat you have 
cooked so nicely?’ “No,” said the 
opossum. “I need this meat and my 
baby is sick. Go away.” 

Off trotted the wolf, but soon he 
came back with his bow and arrows. 
He did not say anything but he shot a 
few arrows into a banana tree, then 


sat down and looked at the opossum 
holding her baby. This made the opos- 
sum nervous, so she ran up to the top 
of a tree, taking the baby with her. 
The wolf waited a while and then went 
home but the opossum’s baby was not 
yet well. 

The opossum knew a great deal about 
sick babies, and she knew a song that 
called on the Four Great Winds of the 
Sky to bring health. So she sang a 
song with these words: 


“Oh, Wind-from-the-West, 
Come and make this baby well. 
Blow on this baby, blow on this baby, 
Come and make this baby well. 


“Oh, Wind-from-the-East, 
Come and make this baby well. 
Blow on this baby, blow on this baby, 
Come and make this baby well. 


“Oh, Wind-from-the-South, 
Come and make this baby well. 
Blow on this baby, blow on this baby, 
Come and make this baby well. 


“Oh, Wind-from-the-North, 
Come and make this baby well. 
Blow on this baby, blow on this baby, 
Come and make this baby well.”’ 


The West Wind blew and strewed 
bits of sunset color on the leaves. Then 
the East Wind came and rocked the 
branches gently. The South Wind 
blew soft and warm, and the North 
Wind rocked the high branches of the 
tree. 

When the opossum stopped singing 
she looked down at the baby and it 
was fast asleep. A little bird sang on a 
twig over her head and soon the opos- 
sum too ‘was asleep, with the baby, 
now well, in her arms. 


Second-Thanksgiving 


CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Hhoxx: Honk! The taxi-driver’s 
horn shrieked like a siren as he drove 
in and out across the city and east 
from the hotel in Boston to the dock. 
The children’s mother looked to see if 
all their luggage was safe at the back of 
the taxi. Joe and Joan looked for their 
passports. Yes, they had everything. 
In Joe’s wallet was a leather case with 
his photograph, and telling that he had 


been born in the United States of 
America. In Joan’s purse was her 
passport, with her photograph and tell- 
ing that she, too, had been born in the 
United States. The passports told the 
children’s names, how tall they were, 
their parents’ names, where they had 
been born, and that Joan and Joe both 
had brown eyes. 

“‘We must never lose our passports,” 
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Joan said. ‘‘We shall need them when- 
ever we travel abroad.” 

Joe snapped his wallet shut, the pass- 
port inside. ‘Yes,’ he said, “and we 
are off to spend Thanksgiving on the 
Atlantic Ocean, going to England, 
instead of coming to America in the 
Mayflower as the Pilgrims did. If we 
were in school this fall, we would be 
learning about the first Thanksgiving.”’ 

“We know all about that, Joe,” 
Joan said. “Let’s call this second- 
Thanksgiving, going back across the 
ocean in a big boat instead of coming 
over in a little one. But, oh, Joe, how 
can we keep Thanksgiving Day at 
sea?” 

Joe could not tell her, but the taxi 
had come to the water front. There 
the children saw the long covered dock 
full of trucks, other taxis, and people. 
Policemen directed the traffic. Men in 
blue smocks loaded the trunks and 
suitcases on hand trucks. The travelers 
got out of the taxi, a man from the 
ship took their luggage, and their 
mother gave their long tickets to a 
ship’s officer in a booth on the dock. 
Another officer looked up their names 
on a long paper to see if they were 
listed passengers for the ocean liner. 
He found and read their names to 
another man who checked them; 
“Mrs. Joseph Clark, Master Joseph 
Clark, Miss Joan Clark. Staterooms 
12 and 13, Deck B.” 

They walked on and looked up, up 
at a wonder. The great ocean liner, 
named the Plymouth, towered above 
their heads, higher, wider, steeper than 
a hotel. A red carpet spread on the 
gangplank waited to lead them inside. 
Up they went, holding to the rail. A 
row of ship’s officers in blue and gold, 
and stewards in white and gold, waited 
at the top to greet them. They stepped 
from the gang plank on to Deck D, 
with Decks C and B above them and a 
hold for luggage and the giant engines 
below them. 


Hhonoeens of people were getting 
on the Plymouth, but a steward helped 
everyone. Joan, Joe and mother went 
up in an elevator to Deck B, down a 
long hall, and as far as Staterooms 12 
and 13. Their steward unlocked the 
door of Number 12 that mother and 
Joan were going to share. It was like a 
home bedroom with two beds, two 
wash-bowls and two dressers, but the 
window was a porthole, high, small and 
round. Their suitcases, marked 
“Cabin,” had come ahead of them. A 
box of flowers for mother, a box of 
fruit for Joe and a box of candy for 


Joan were in the stateroom too, sent 
by friends and marked Bon Voyage. 
There were letters for them from 
father. Joan and Joe opened every- 
thing, and it was some time before Joe 
remembered that he was to live in the 
stateroom next door. 

“Number 13!” he said. 
like that.” 

Mother laughed. “Go in and try 
your luck, Joe. If you think you can’t 
stand Number 13, Joan and I will 
change staterooms with you.” 

Joe went in Stateroom 13. It was 
just like Joan’s. It had two beds, two 
wash-bowls, two dressers and one 
porthole. Joe’s big suitcase was there. 
Sitting on one of the beds, and trying 
not to look too lonely was a boy of 
Joe’s age. He was talking to the 
stewardess. 

‘*Thank you very much for helping 
me unpack,’’ the boy was saying. “I 
shall be all right because I have crossed 
alone three times before. I am going 
back to my school in England after 
the holidays. My parents are in the 
States, but my father wants me to 
finish school in England. Oh, hello!” 
The boy-alone suddenly saw Joe. 
“This is jolly!” he said. “Are you my 
cabin-mate?”’ 

“Sure Iam!” Joe said. “Lucky 13, 
I should say!” 

“Right you are,’’ said the boy. 

“Well, I guess you two young 
gentlemen don’t need me,’ the stew- 
ardess said, as she went out the door. 
‘““My charge’s name is Robert.” 

name is Joe.” Joe put out his 
hand and Robert shook it. Then they 
wrestled. They jumped up and down 
on the luggage. They opened the 
porthole and shouted through it. 
Robert and Joe were old friends in 
two minutes. 

Suddenly sharp whistles blew. They 
heard the call, ‘‘All ashore that’s going 
ashore.’’ Up and down the ship, from 
one deck to another, went the warning. 
“All ashore that’s going ashore.” 


“T don’t 


Com: down to the dining room 
on Deck C,”’ Robert said. ‘‘We have 
to see the dining-room steward about 
our table for the trip. I want to sit 
with you.” The boys hurried through 
the great ship’s lounge with its com- 
fortable chairs and tables and paint- 
ings of Pilgrims and Indians on the 
walls. They did not wait for the 
elevator but ran down the stairs to 
Deck C. A long line of people waited 
before the table where the dining- 
room steward was making out tickets. 
Joan and mother were there, and when 


mother had met Robert, she said that 
she would surely get a ticket for him 
for their table. 

“Up to Deck A then, Joe,” Robert 
said. “We must get four steamer 
chairs together, as near the game room 
as we can. There is a movie theater, 
too, on Deck A, a gymnasium and a 
playroom.” 

The boys raced up to the great white 
promenade deck, where the deck 
steward was unfolding steamer chairs 
and writing the passengers’ names on 
cards to fasten in the tops. The boys 
reserved four chairs in a row. They 
leaned over the railing and looked 
down, down, down below. The people 
on the dock looked like colored dots 
and lines. 

The ship’s orchestra began to play 
down on Deck D. Sailors pulled up the 
gangplank. Cabin boys in white suits 
came to all the decks with rolls of 
colored ticker tape for the passengers to 
throw over the side of the ship. The 
ship’s engines shivered. Then they 
began throbbing steadily. The great 
ocean liner seemed to breathe; it 
moved; it started. The Plymouth put 
out to sea, with flags and colored 
streamers of ticker tape flying. 


Bac day on shipboard was full 
of fun. Mother had her breakfast in 
her stateroom, but Joan, Joe and 
Robert were waited on in the dining- 
room by a very pleasant table steward. 
They had cereal, cream, milk, bacon, 
eggs, toast and marmalade, just as at 
home. Then they ran many times 
around the promenade deck in their 
warm coats and berets, meeting other 
passengers walking. Ten times around 
the deck was a mile. They leaned over 
the rail to watch the waves and the 
sea-gulls that swooped on long wings 
after them. 

If it was stormy the children had fun 
in the ship’s playroom or in the 
gymnasium. Mother read in the ship’s 
library or wrote letters in the writing 
room. If the sun shone they played 
shuffle-board or ping-pong on deck. 
At eleven o’clock in the morning, the 
deck steward brought them cups of hot 
soup. They were always ready for 
lunch. After lunch they napped in 
their steamer chairs. At four o’clock 
the deck steward brought them tea and 
cakes. Then they went in to see a 
motion picture. For ship’s dinner Joe 
and Robert put on their best suits, and 
dancing-school pumps. Joan put on, 
sometimes her dark silk dress, and 
sometimes her beautiful flowered chif- 
fon dress that had a little pink silk 
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cape. The orchestra played for dinner 
and there was ice cream every night. 
After dinner they looked out at the 
dark ocean with stars above and then 
went to bed. 


Was they had been on the ocean 
seven days, Robert said, ‘“Tomorrow 
we shall see land. Tonight the cap- 
tain’s dinner will be held.” 

“Will it be a dinner just for the 
captain?” Joan asked. 

“No, Joan,” Joe said. cap- 
tain’s dinner is an unusually good one, 
with paper caps and special food. It 
is to celebrate a safe voyage.” 

“Ves, but this captain’s dinner will 
be more than that,’’ Robert said. 

Joan suddenly thought. ‘This is 
Thursday.”’ 

The first dinner gong rang. The 
children could hardly wait for the door 
of the dining-room to open. The last 
dinner gong rang. Oh, what a surprise 
they had then. The orchestra played, 
first, ‘‘America,’”’ and then ‘‘God Save 
the King,” which surprisingly had the 
same tune. At every table was a small 
turkey or a little ship made of colored 
sugar, and a place-card with a picture 
of a Pilgrim painted on it. The table 


stewards brought in great stuffed 
turkeys, brown and juicy, and carried 
them about before they carved them. 
They brought mashed potato and 
gravy, country vegetables, apples, 
pumpkin pie, oranges and nuts, and 
ice cream frozen in the shape of fruits. 
The captain stood up while everybody 
cheered him. He made a speech: 

“We shall dock at Southampton, 
England, tomorrow,” he said. ‘“This 
dinner is given for Thanksgiving on a 
good ship. I have watched the 
children from my place on the bridge 
and I want to say that I never had such 
well-behaved young passengers.”’ 

Everybody clapped again, as the 
captain sat down. Then the table 
stewards passed baskets of snappers 
with paper caps inside. The caps 
turned out to be white Pilgrim bon- 
nets and black Pilgrim hats. Joan 
tied her cap under her chin and 
helped Robert to put on his hat. 
“Happy Thanksgiving!’’ Robert said 
to her. 

Joan was almost too happy to speak. 
“IT was afraid we would not keep 
Thanksgiving,” she said at last. 

“Don’t you remember,”’ Joe asked. 
‘“‘what you said before we sailed about 
second-Thanksgiving? Here it is!” 


When the Teacher Was Late 


By FRANCES MARGARET Fox 


I. the long-ago when winters 
were cold and snows were deep in the 
North Woods a girl had a strange ad- 
venture with a cow. This girl was the 
primary-school teacher at Point Saint 
Ignace, which then was a village. It 
was a lovely village, too, in the sum- 
mertime, but in the winter there were 
days when children had to stay at 
home from school because snowdrifts 
were so deep in the streets and the 
winds were so cold and wild. 

If' you want to know exactly where 
the -school-teacher and the cow lived 
that winter, open the geography and 
find the map of Michigan. On the 
map you will see that the Straits of 
Mackinac connect Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron, and that the Straits of 
Mackinac also separate the two penin- 
sulas of Michigan. Point Saint Ignace 
is one of the most historic places in all 
the Mackinaw Country, and as you 
will see on the map, it is on the south- 
ern point of the Northern Peninsula of 
Michigan. 

The cow had a bad name. She was 
called a ‘‘hooking-cow,” but it is only 


fair to say that in all her life she never 
was known to hook anyone. It is true 
though that she was a cross-looking 
cow, and had a way of tossing her head 
that frightened anyone who was 
timid. 

In these days only the oldest in- 
habitants of Saint Ignace remember 
that all cows used to be free to walk 
wherever they chose, in the winter as 
well as in the summer. To be sure, 
most cows were glad to stay under 
shelter through the freezing winter 
days, and seldom were seen on the 
street. 

One morning the school-teacher was 
late in starting for school. She knew 
that she would have to walk fast if 
she hoped to reach the schoolhouse in 
time to ring the bell. She could walk 
fast too, that morning, because the 
snow in the paths was packed hard 
and she could go skipping along. 

At last the girl reached a narrow 
path that had been shoveled through a 
deep snowdrift a block long. There 
were high walls of snow both sides of 
the path. And that path was so nar- 


row that two grown-ups could not pass 
without squeezing by each other. 
Everyone laughed about it though, and 
thought it was a big joke. Those who 
remember say that the snow walls 
were so high that had there been a 
roof over the path, it would have been 
as large as some tunnels today. 

The teacher was hurrying along that 
path when suddenly something shut 
out the daylight at the other end. It 
was a wide cow. It was the hooking- 
cow. The teacher waved her arms to 
let the cow see that someone was walk- 
ing down the path, but the cow did not 
stop. Slowly, slowly she came stepping 
along, stepping along, and the school- 
teacher was scared. 

Even so, she was brave. She had to 
be, because if she turned and went 
back and waited for the cow, she surely 
would be late for school. She thought 
to herself that if she walked straight 
ahead and pretended that she was not 
afraid, perhaps the cow would back 
out. But the cow did not back out, and 
the teacher did not know what to 
do. 

If she climbed out of the path she 
would get into such deep snow, that 
she would be wet to the skin. As the 
wind was bitterly cold she dared not 
try that. Well, then, she would let the 
cow climb out into the snow so they 
could pass. But the cow would not. 
On she came, stepping along, stepping 
along, as if she owned the village, 
schoolhouse and all. 

The teacher stepped along too, but, 
oh, she was scared! At last she and the 
cow were so close together that the 
teacher said, “Get out of here! Go 
back!” 

She was very much frightened, but 
she hoped that if she could make that 
cross cow believe that she was not 
afraid, the cow would be scared too, 
and climb out. But no, the cow came 
straight on! 

Then the teacher remembered stories 
hunters had told. They said that wild 
animals fear men when men look them 
straight in the eye. So the teacher 
made her eyes look crosser and crosser, 
and she stared hard at the cow. 
But the cow came straight on; she came 
so close that the teacher might have 
patted her nose. 

To this day the woman who once 
was that teacher and who told me the 
story, does not know what might have 
been the end of her adventure if she 
and the cow had come bang-bang 
against each other, because this is 
what happened. The teacher looked 
at the cow’s horns, and then she turned 


(Continued on page 43) 
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INDIAN SUMMER 
By JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


From gold to gray 
Our mild, sweet day 
Of Indian summer fades too soon; 
But tenderly 
Above the sea 
Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon. 


A SUSSEX LEGEND 


Above the place where children play 
A window opens, far away, 

For God to hear the happy noise 
Made by His little girls and boys. 


From ‘‘A Poor Man's Riches,”’ by Charles Dalmon 
Coyyright, Methuen & Co. 


CHOICE 
By JOAN PATTEN TOWNE 


Mother likes the white meat, 
Father says ‘‘dark’”’ is best, 

Grandpa wants the stuffing; 
We children have the rest. 

Johnny picks a drumstick, 
Mary asks for wings; 

I always choose the wishbone 
So I can wish for things. 


Reprinted by special permission 


POPPING CORN 


One autumn night, when the wind was high, 
And the rain fell in heavy flashes, 
A little boy sat beside the fire, 
A-popping corn in the ashes. 
And his sister, a curly-haired child of three, 
Sat looking on, just close to his knee. 


Pop! pop! and the kernels, one by one, 
Came out of the embers flying; 
The boy held a long pine stick in hand 
And kept it busily plying; 
He stirred the corn, and it snapped the more 
And faster jumped to the clean-swept floor. 


Part of the kernels flew one way, 
And a part hopped out the other; 
Some popped into the sister’s lap; 
Some under the stool of the brother; 
The little girl gathered them into a heap, 
And called them a flock of milk-white sheep. 


Author Unknown 


Poems for a Thinking Child 


Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


EVERY DAY IN BOOKS 
By Joun A. HOLMEs 


Every day in books 

Rip Van Winkle lies asleep, 

Moby Dick patrols the deep 

Every day in books. 

Tall the windmills turn in Spain 
Where, across an empty plain, 
Rides the rusty knight in vain, 
Every day, in books. 

Falstaff laughs and Hamlet dreams, 
Camelot is all it seems, 

Kubla Khan in Xanadu 

Hears the river running through, 
And Marco Polo sails away, 

Mr. Pickwick says his say, 

Troy is falling every day, 

Every day, in books. 

You can pass, and I can pass, 
Toward them, through the Looking Glass, 
Every day, in books. 


Copyright, The London Saturday Review 


CHILD IN AUTUMN 
By BLANCHE GLASGOW 


I know what the trees are doing now, 
They are waiting for snow to sweep 

Down from the sky and wrap them up 
Before they go to sleep. 


That is why they stand so very still 
As their leaves fall gently down; 


’ The crickets sing, and chipmunks play, 


But the grass grows old and brown. 


The trees have rocked many baby birds, 
Guarded them night and day— 

And spread their lovely tents of green 
For children’s happy play. 


They have danced with the rain-drop fairies, 
And smiled in the noonday sun; 

They’ve loved the clouds and gay south wind, 
But now their work is done. 


That is why they stand so very still, 
All silently in a row— 

I know what the trees are doing now, 
They are waiting for the snow. 


Reprinted by permission 
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Worthwhile 


Art Teaching in the 
Curriculum 


Art in the Integrated Program. By 
Margaret F. Schaeffer Glace. 93 Pages. 
Published by the Author, Supervisor of 
Art, Training School, State Teachers 
College, Shippensburg, Pa. $1.35. 


Allied Arts and Crafts. Junior Course. 
Books I-IV and Teachers Handbook. By 
J. Littlejohns and A. C. Horth. Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, London and New 
York. $4.00. 


No thoughtful person who reads 
these guide-books to art in school and 
child life will doubt the importance of 
manual skill, of appreciation of beauty 
or of even a small ability to create such 
beauty in their surroundings. The 
books accept and explain the new 
socialized outlook upon the teaching 
of art in which color and design are 
recognized as essentials to mental and 
physical health and to harmonious 
living, to leisure-time activities and as 
forces in the great constructive en- 
deavors of business, architecture and 
community planning. 

Margaret Schaeffer Glace addresses 
herself to the classroom teacher through 
a discussion of art activities found in 
records of units of work from private, 
rural and city schools in various parts 
of the United States and from this 
study draws conclusions as to success- 
ful integration of art with other sub- 
ject matter. She tells which of these 
activities in art and crafts are adapt- 
able to any school situation, how to 
initiate a unit, what problems to sug- 
gest, what materials to use, and the 
steps in the teaching. 

Her book is a source bibliography 
for 186 units of work. These units of 
art teaching cover the social-science 
and literature of the first six grades, 
correlate with health teaching, history 
and geography, and are so carefully 
discussed as to make the book exactly 
what the title indicates, a guide in 
making art a natural language for the 
child, and a means of vivifying the 
course of study. 


“Allied Arts and Crafts’ consists of 
four individual work-books, beginning 
with the very young pupils who must 
learn how to handle a ruler and a 
pencil, and progressing through ex- 


Books 


ercises that train taste and develop 
the creative faculties. Accompanying 
these work-books is the authors’ de- 
tailed statement of the four years’ 
course and what they consider to be 
the ideals of education in art and 
handicraft. 

English art teaching has been 
brought to a high degree of success; it 
seems to be more thorough, less ex- 
perimental than ours. If the “Allied 
Arts and Crafts’’ work-books seem to 
lay a good deal of emphasis upon 
technic in the first lessons, there is 
abundant opportunity later on for the 
pupil to express his imagination and 
develop his own skills. This idea of 
exercise books in design and color 
might well be copied here, and many 
schools will avail themselves of these 
inexpensive English ones that are now 
available in the United States. 

Beginning with simple measure- 
ments and arrangements of colored 
papers to make a table mat, a lesson 
for the kindergarten and first grade, 
the exercises for the first and second 
years’ progress into combinations of 
tints and hues, cardboard construc- 
tion, lettering, designing book jackets, 
making notebooks, book markers, 
greeting cards, calendars and posters 
of original and beautiful patterns. 
The third- and fourth-year exercises 
include stenciling, cut-paper designs, 
making decorated boxes, book-bind- 
ing, line-cut illustration, book plates, 
simple figure drawing and outdoor 
sketching. 


Good-bye, Mr. Chips. By James Hilton. 
126 Pages. Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston. $1.25. 


reminiscent of the 
spirit of the true teacher, compact in 
its writing, and expressing in every 
line of every page the possibilities for 
influence of the educator, this story 
of an English schoolmaster belongs in 
our professional libraries, but more 
closely still in our hearts. The story, 
published first in one issue of The 
Atlantic Monthly and now issued in 
book form, has been a success in the 
book world and is at this writing being 
filmed. Unanimously acclaimed, its 
living prose, humor, and delicate charm 
give it the flavor of Dickens and 
Thackeray combined with a present 


vivid touch upon the teaching pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Chipping, Junior Master of an 
English school in 1870, remained at 
his post for sixty-three years, watch- 
ing almost three generations of his 
boys begin their training, finish, and 
take their places in a changed and 
changing England. His classes devel- 
oped in him, each year, a greater 
tolerance toward youth, an abiding 
loyalty for his country, and a deeper 
love for the classics. He might have 
been any devoted teacher of our own 
times whose faith in childhood and 
youth is of more account than any 
other influence in the fulfillment of 
personality. 

Occasionally a book such as this one 
surprises us into a realization of all 
the “‘copy”’ the life of a teacher holds 
for the reading public. If we might 
have had more books like the story of 
Chips,” if the sacrificial spirit of 
the good teacher might have been as 
successfully interpreted to the public, 
the recent cataclysm in the schools, 
we venture to say, might never have 
been allowed to occur. 


The Stray Child. By Robert Joyce. II- 
lustrated. 40 Pages. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., Inc., New York. $1.50. 


Th: interpretation of news, pro- 
verbial but always timely, is given in 
the story of a man who bites a dog, 
instead of the opposite happening. 
This reversal of fact comes into mind 
as we open a new picture book in which 
three cats, coming home from school 
with their report cards about mid- 
night, have an entrancing adventure 
with a stray child whom they discover 
lost in a thicket of tall grass. The 
book, titled ‘““The Stray Child,” is a 
newsy contribution to the young 
library. 

The three cats, William, Eugene and 
Pansy Face, have received excellent 
marks on their report cards. They 
meet their Uncle Thomas waiting in 
the moonlight for a trolley car and 
when he sees their school marks he 
gives them each a penny. They alter 
their plan to go directly home and 
start across the fields to Herman’s 
store to spend their money. On the 
way they discover the stray child, so 
neglected that he is trying to eat a 
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green apple. William, Eugene and 
Pansy Face decide impulsively to buy 
him a cent’s worth of Child Ration, 
and cut down on their own treat of 
hamburger and catnip. 

How they take the child home and 
win a place for it in spite of a family 
aversion to children in the house must 
be left to the book’s own disclosure; 
anyone, adult or young, will not put 
down Stray Child” before reach- 
ing the climax of the tale. 

Sheer nonsense, illustrations a child 
understands, and a well-told story 
that should become a classic of child- 
hood gives this picture book as high 
a mark as that of Pansy Face’s report 
card, two A’s and a B+. 


Manual of Nursery School Practice. By 
Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. 
Illustrated. 215 Pages. Bulletin of the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
$1.00 


WW. have almost a library of books 
on the psychology of the preschool 
child and the technics of his education. 
In our zeal to make the nursery 
school a background for the laboratory 
study of habits, predispositions and 
symptoms, it is possible that the 
literature of the subject has swung too 
far in the direction of scientific 
research, that diagrams and tables 
have superceded simple statements 
of what has proved efficient in the 
administration of the nursery school. 

The Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station of the University of Iowa is 
& of our oldest and most successful 

preschool developments. Its first pre- 
school group was opened in Septem- 
ber, 1921, from which have grown four 
preschool groups brought together on 
the basis of maturity as centered 
around the ages of two, three, four, 
and five years. These groups are 
housed separately, with materials 
suited to their needs. The aim of the 
“Manual of Nursery School Practice’ 
is to give a clear picture of the organ- 
ization and activities of these groups 
as educational units. In our present 
encouraging program for Federal-sup- 
ported nursery schools, the value of 
this Manual can scarcely be stated. 

The contents include the child’s 
initial introduction to the preschool 
group, health and safety in the nursery 
school, eating and sleeping habits, 
social relationships with other chil- 
dren, routine activities, the guidance 
of play, fostering the child’s develop- 
ment in art, music, language, and 
speech, excursions and special occa- 
sions, parent education, registration 


procedures and _ record’ keeping, 
teacher-training, and the preschool 
as a laboratory. Each of these sub- 
jects is presented with complete and 
practical details from the long experi- 
ence of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Station, and there are numerous illus- 
trations from photographs that sup- 
plement the text. 

It seems unfortunate that so valua- 
ble and timely a guide book should 
have been issued in pamphlet form, 
but we may hope that its value will be 
so promptly realized as to demand 
more permanent binding. 


The Children’s Almanac of Books and 
Holidays. By Helen Dean Fish. IIilus- 
trated. Unpaged. Frederick A. Stokes, 
New York. $0.25. 


There are a few outstanding 
figures in the field of children’s books. 
One of these is Helen Dean Fish to 
whom came the novel idea of pre- 
senting great days in juvenile litera- 
ture on the plan of the old New Eng- 
land Farmer’s Almanac. ‘The Chil- 
dren’s Almanac of Books and Holi- 
days” uses this chronological back- 
ground for assembling many dates 
that form a unique history of chil- 
dren’s books. 

We discover the date on which a 
dreaming schoolmaster, immortal as 
Lewis Carroll, took the three little 
Liddell girls punting on an English 
stream and began telling them the 
story that became “Alice in Wonder- 
land.”’ We learn the day when John 
Newbery’s old bookshop in Saint 
Paul’s churchyard, London, offered 
with temerity a small “flowery and 
gilt” book for boys and girls from 
which bloomed the whole field of 
children’s books as we know them 
today. We read that ‘on a long-ago 
day in September a member of the 
firm of Roberts Brothers, pioneer 
publishers of Boston, asked Louisa 
M. Alcott to write a girls’ story arid 
she said that she would try, with 
“Little Women’ as a result. In- 
cluded as well are events in the library 
world significant in the development 
of children’s book interests, and dates 
of some of the special heroes of chil- 
dren. So the great book days and the 
nature of those friends of childhood 
who wrote the books are brought to 
our minds on a calendar that offers 
unlimited possibilities for enrichment 
through literary activities. 

This small but complete pamphlet 
will prove its value in libraries and 
schoolrooms. Beyond the immediate 
impulse for reference that it offers 


“The Children’s Almanac of Books 
and Holidays” is a timely reminder 
that good reading is not a compart- 
ment of life but rather a daily and 
hourly way of personal enrichment. 


Grammar Can Be Fun. By Munro Leaf. 
Illustrated. 41 Pages. Frederick A. Stokes 
Company, New York. $1.25. 


W.: have come valiantly through 
the theory that children must learn 
painfully. Reading is now taught for 
pleasure; arithmetic recognizes the 
value of short cuts and everyday appli- 
cations. But the subject of grammar 
is still dimmed for children by rules 
and abstractions; no child ever sees a 
reason for learning parts of speech; 
there may come an occasion in his 
daily affairs when a split infinitive 
seems to fit his needs for communica- 
tion well. 

So Munro Leaf’s contention in 
“Grammar Can Be Fun’”’ that we may 
establish lighter associations in the 
child’s mind with good speech and 
beautiful diction is especially impor- 
tant for the school. The book makes 
use of humorous drawings symbolizing 
common mistakes in speech and writ- 
ing. ‘These characters are the Goops 
of poor English. They settle ‘“‘aint,’’ 
“uh-huh,” and “gimme” and scores of 
other common errors with simplicity 
and permanence. Drawings and large- 
type captions make clear the accepted 
usage of “‘can” and ‘‘may,” the dif- 
ference between the adverb and the 
adjective, and something about verbs. 
There are some blank pages at the end 
of the book for a record of mistakes 
and improvements. 

The book is for children, parents 
and teachers.. The latter will find it 
suggestive of new and fruitful activi- 
ties in English. 


Bag-O-Tales. By Effie Power. IIlus- 
trated. 340 Pages. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. $5.00. 


Tus source book for story- 
tellers is indeed a full offering. The 
author presents her material out of 
her own wide experience in story- 
telling, library work and lecturing on 
children’s literature. Miss Power was 
formerly in charge of the Children’s 
Room of the Central Branch, New 
York Public Library. At the present 
time she is Assistant Professor, School 
of Literature, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and Director of Work with 
Children, Cleveland Public Library. 

‘““Bag-O-Tales” is one of our most 
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complete compilations for all ages and 
all story-telling needs. The stories 
are selected mainly from _ historic 
traditional sources which form the 
basis of imaginative literature for 
children, but the best of modern 
writing for children is represented. 
The book contains nursery rhymes, 
fairy stories by Grimm and Andersen, 
folk tales from many lands, the hero 
stories from the Persian heroes. Bal- 
lads, fanciful stories, story-telling pic- 
ture books and family books are 
included. 

Each grouping of stories is preceded 
by text descriptive of the literary 
importance of the stories and the 
manner of their telling. A complete 
source list accompanies each grouping. 
Those who need a single book on 
story-telling will find that “‘Bag-O- 
Tales”’ fills their need. It will be most 
helpful in the school library and for 
the library in the community. 


Growth in English. By Mabel E. Simpson 
and Mary A. Adams. Illustrated. Book 
One, 448 Pages. Book Two, 480 Pages. 
Newson and Company, New York. Each, 
$0.96. 


These language texts illustrate 
the new approach to _ education 
through content material which ties 
together all the activities of the 
child’s school day. The necessary 
skills in language and self-expression 
through speech and writing are incor- 
porated in units of interest, many of 
them inspired by social-science proj- 
ects. There are enough of these 
units to satisfactorily cover the attain- 
ments required in the average course 
of study in English, from Grade 
Three through Grade Six. How satis- 
factorily the aims of the texts are 
accomplished is stated in an intro- 
ductory note addressed by the authors 
to boys and girls: 

“Here are many opportunities for 
you to grow in your thoughts, your 
action, and your speech. You will 
visit faraway lands and meet inter- 
esting people. You will share your 
thoughts and experiences with others 
and enjoy with them good stories, 
poems, plays, and riddles. These are 
the things that help you to grow in 
speaking and writing good English.” 

The authors of “Growth in Eng- 
lish,” Mabel E. Simpson, Director of 
Elementary Grades and Kindergar- 
tens, Rochester, New York, and Mary 
A. Adams, Principal of the Monte- 
bello Demonstration School, Balti- 
more, Maryland, are both experts in 


curriculum construction. Their func- 
tional approach through real-life situa- 
tions to the teaching of English is 
basic and consistent. Book One in- 
cludes in its units a study of Japan 
divided into Japanese national cus- 
toms, shopping, travel, and special 
days and seasons. Dutch life, make- 
believe stories, health and safety, 
desert life; a trip to Egypt, a visit to 
the jungle, traveling Norway, and 
sight-seeing in a great American city 
are among the topics used to develop 
through skilful correlation the graded 
steps essential in the teaching of 
English. 

Book Two emphasizes our own land; 
the people of the Americas, builders 
and conquerors, our people at work, 
our forests, American authors, the 
structure of our language, our northern 
and southern neighbors, our nation’s 
playgrounds, a unit on dramatization 
and one on the wonderland of nature. 

Interwoven with these units so 
closely as to be intrinsic with their 
subject matter are constant practice 
and a program of development and 
repetition in the study of English. 
From the first unit, that on Japan, in 
which the young child is taught to 
tell complete thoughts in sentences, 
to the later ones where story structure 
is analyzed, reasons for and procedure 
in good English are made a part of the 
pupil’s daily life whether school, 
home or community. 


Books in the Activity 
Program 


(Continued from page 9) 


6. Clothing for the puppets was 
designed carefully. 

7. A puppet stage, decorations, and 
furniture for the scenes were made. 

8. Puppets were made. 

9g. Farm animals were made. 

10. Scenes were planned, where the 
huts, rivers, fields and castles were to 
be placed. The rivers, fields and 
forests were made from paper. 


SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGE 
Reading: 
Silent reading of reference books and 
learning to outline. 
Learning to use index and table of 
contents better. 
Audience reading. German stories, 


fairy tales, poetry, lives of famous 
men, and plays. 


English: 
Oral 


A. In discussion lessons, when 
speaking on different topics, pupils 
learned to: 


1. Speak for a purpose, with the 
desire to inform others. 


2. Speak clearly and correctly. 


3. Construct conclusions about the 
topics. 


Written 


A. Learned to collect reference 
material and outline it. 

B. Learned to use the dictionary 
better, when finding correct pro- 
nunciation and use of new words. 


Spelling: 
Enlarged vocabulary. 


Arithmetic: 


Figuring dimensions of lumber, 
cloth, paper, paints, clay. Reviewed 
whole numbers and common fractions 
in the four fundamental operations. 

Planning the cost of the materials 
gave a knowledge of money. 


Music: 


By hearing records, songs, and 
instrumental pieces, pupils learned to 
love music. 

By giving talks on German musi- 
cians they learned much about the 
lives of these famous artists. | 


HABITS AND ATTITUDES DEVELOPED 


Recognizing the contributions of 
inhabitants of other countries. 

Recognizing the worth of individuals 
in our classroom. 

Respecting the opinions of others in 
the class. 

Taking a sympathetic interest in the 
experiences of others. 

Accepting group responsibility. 

Acting as group leaders successfully. 

Collecting and organizing material. 

Planning a program. 

Sharing our experiences with others. 

Acquiring tolerance, a spirit of 
co-operation, sympathy and _ broad- 
mindedness. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


New Europe”............ Allen 
“The New Geographical Reader. 


“A Geographical Reader. 


“Little Journey to Germany”’. .George 
““Human Geography, Book II’’. .Smith 
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Have BY SUBSCRIBING BEFORE NOVEMBER 10 


THE IN STRUCTOR fa, 1934.35 will 


More and Better TEACHING HELPS AND MATERIALS 
Than Ever Before Offered in a Teachers’ Magazine! 


Art Subjects in Full Color 


THE INSTRUCTOR cover pictures. will 
again be full-color reproductions of 
paintings chosen for their interest to 
children and their correlation possibili- 
ties. Eugenia Eckford will present a 
story about each picture, a brief life of 
the artist, and questions and activities. 


Helps in Classroom Management 


The best laid plans of many a teacher 
fail of accomplishment because of diffi- 
culties with discipline and kindred class- 
room problems. To help teachers along 
these lines, a page of THE INSTRUCTOR 
each month will be devoted to a practi- 
cal discussion of classroom management. 


Plays and Program Material 


It would be hard to match the quality or 
the quantity of program material in 
THE INstTRUCTOR for many times the 
subscription price. Next year’s issues 
will have plays, recitations, and songs, 
together with drills, exercises, dances, 
and rhythm-band numbers, in quantity 
sufficient to supply all your needs. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


This very py department in which 
teachers tell of original ideas that they 
have used successfully will be continued 
this year, along with the Club Exchange, 
which gives pupils an opportunity to 
correspond with those in other schools. 
The “Things to Do” and “For Teacher 
and Pupil” pages, with their practical 
ideas, will also appear. 


The Teacher’s Own Page 


Most of THE INSTRUCTOR is prepared for 
you as a teacher, but one page each 
month is reserved for you just as a per- 
son. That is the real purpose of “The 
Teacher’s Own Page,” with its discus- 
sions of diet, recreation, developing one’s 
personality, ‘and kindred subjects. 


For Blackboard and Sand Table 


Primary children are thrilled by a picture 
in colored chalks, and older ones appre- 
ciate a decorative border along the top 
of the blackboard. Mr. Avery will again 
contribute simple seasonal designs for 
decorations of this kind. The series of 
calendars will also be continued. A page 
of sand-table suggestions and outline 
drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland will 
appear too. 


The Eight-Page Picture Section 


In the Picture Section this year, there 
will be several colored posters, season- 
able in subject and full-page in size; 
full-page portraits of famous authors; 
and as before, other large-size pictures, 
suitable for the bulletin board. 


NOVEMBER 
INSTRUCTOR 


(43d Anniversary Issue) 
will be 
Especially Large 
and Brimful of 


Seasonal Material 
including 


12 PAGES of 
HOLIDAY 
ENTERTAINMENT 
MATERIAL 


Stories for All Grades 


Some teachers want stories for pupils to 
read to themselves; some want stories to 
read aloud to pupils; others want both. 
There will be a good assortment for pri- 
mary, middle and upper grades, with 
questions and activities included. : 


Units of Work 


Units of work are more and more in de- 
mand each year. During 1933-34, THE 
INSTRUCTOR presented thirty-nine of 
them, and there will be as many, or more, 
this year. For rural schools emphasis 
will be on units of work in which several 
grades can participate. 


Art and Handwork 


Give your pupils a chance to see and make 
many lovely, interesting things. Hand- 
work may correlate with other school 
subjects, with holidays and special occa- 
sions; or it may be just for joy in the do- 
ing. Each month THE INSTRUCTOR illus- 
trates and describes art problems actual- 
ly used in elementary schools. 


More Seatwork and Tests 


“More and better seatwork” has been the 
cry of primary teachers. They find just 
what they want in THE INSTRUCTOR. 
This year the seatwork will be of the 
same general type, but with even more 
material suited to the first grade. 
Objective tests on the school subjects 
geography, language and 
istory, will be presented for middle and 
upper grades, with a key for each test. 


Modern Teaching Methods 


The discussions of modern teaching 
methods by W. B. Townsend in THE 
INSTRUCTOR have been deservedly pop- 
ular, and will be continued. The teaching 
of arithmetic in connection with an activ- 
ity curriculum, and various units of work 
in social studies, are among the topics. 


The 1933-34 INSTRUCTOR Supplied All of These Teaching Helps 


10 Art Subjects in Full Color 
302 Miniature Reproductions of these Art Subjects 
51 Songs (all new) including 4 Rhythm Band Scores 
37 Plays and Complete Programs 
109 Exercises, Drills, Pantomimes, Dances, and Reci- 
tations 

17 Pages of Primary Seatwork and Tests 

52 Full-page Art Subjects } on cream-colored 

4 Full-page Colored Posters paper 

28 Designs for Blackboard Decorations 

18 Stories for Primary Grades 

10 Window Decoration Designs 


39 Units of Work (Social Studies, Health, Birds, etc.) 

31 Tests for the Middle and Upper Grades 

10 Pages of Stories for the Middle and Upper Grades 

24 Pages of Pictures of the United States and Other 
ands (on cream-colored paper) 

10 Calendars, listing 146 Important Dates 

179 Photos of Handwork done in Schools throughout 
the United States, with directions 

10 Articles Telling How to Correlate the Cover Pic- 
ture with Regular Classroom Work 

19 Articles on the Newest Teaching Methods 


32 “Things to Do” articles 

31 “For Teacher and Pupil’ articles 

154 “Teacher's Help-One-Another Club” items 
183 “Club Exchange” notices 

20 Pages of Drawing Lessons 

10 Picture Study Lessons 


In addition there were: The Teacher’s Own Page, 
Travel Department (with $1,000 Prize Contest), 
United States Government Services, New Books, Re- 
port of N.E.A. Convention, Answers to Queries, Ideas 
for School Parties. 


All These AND MORE in The 1934-35 INSTRUCTOR 


ORDER NOW —PAY LATER IF MORE CONVENIENT — USE ORDER BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE 
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LAST CHANCE TO SUBSCRIBE fu 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN PRICE ON NOV. 10 


The Leading Classroom Magazine 
for GRADE TEACHERS 


The INSTRUCTOR has more subscribers than any other 
classroom magazine. Its great popularity is due to the fact 
that teachers have found it the most helpful magazine of 
its kind. For 1934-35 The INSTRUCTOR will be better and 
more helpful than ever before. New features will be added 
and a greater amount and variety of material will be sup- 
plied. Subscribe NOW for one or two years at present low 
prices. Include the new Instructor Yearbook. Pay later if 
more convenient. Use the order blank below—mail today. 


You will like The INSTRUCTOR because: 


@ IT is delivered early—each issue in your hands by the 
middle of the preceding month. 


@ IT presents the newest and best teaching helps and 
materials originated by successful classroom teachers and 
leaders in elementary education. 


@ IT has fully 50% more space devoted to teaching 
material than any other teachers’ magazine. Its larger 
pages permit larger designs, music, and illustrations. 


@ IT supplies only material of the most practical, usable 
character—lesson plans, projects, units of work, tests of all 
kinds, stories, pictures, seatwork, songs, games, things to 
do and make, and many other teaching helps. 


@ IT provides each month a large amount of art and 
handwork material, including designs for posters, calen- 
dars, blackboard and window decorations, etc., and many 
reproductions of pupils’ work. 


@ IT furnishes ten large FULL-COLOR reproductions of 
famous paintings during the year with complete material 
for class study. 


@ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each issue, 
beautifully printed on india-tinted paper and presenting 
visual aids in geography, history, art, nature study, etc., 
for all grades. Several Full-Page Posters in Colors are 
included in these sections during the year. 


@ IT has several pages each month of program material, 
consisting of plays, recitations, songs, drills, exercises, 
dances, rhythm band numbers, etc. 


@ IT has helpful, informative departments: The Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club Exchange) ; 
Teacher Aids from the U. S. Government; Teacher’s Own 
Page; Answers to Queries; New Books; Travel (with $1,000 
Prize Contest). 

@ IT is endorsed and recommended by superintendents, 


principals, heads of teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
teachers of training classes, and educators generally. 


Money-Saving Club Offers 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) 

with The Pathfinder ($1.00) ............... $2.75 | with Child Life($3.00)........................ $4.25 

with Nature Magazine ($3.00)............ 4.25 | with American Childhood ($2.00)........ 3.70 

with Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00)... 3.50 = Hygeia, Health Magazine ($2.50) 4.00 
3 


with Reader's Digest ($3.00)............... 4.25 | with Good Housekeeping ($2.50)........ 5 
with Junior Home Magazine ($1.00)... 2.75 | with McCall’s Magazine ($1.00)......... 2.70 
with Correct English ($2.50) ............... 3.65 | with Woman's Home Comp. ($1.00) ... 2.85 


NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for two years, add $1.00 to prices quoted. 


SAVE BY SUBSCRIBING NOW 
50 cts. on a 1 year Subscription 
$1.00 on a 2 year Subscription 


YEARBOOK 


Until Nov. 10: 


FOR ONE 
YEAR 


FOR TWO 
YEARS 


After Nov. 10: 


$2.50 for ONE YEAR 
$4.00 for TWO YEARS 


ror 


TEN ISSUES PER 
YEAR.. 
SEPTEMBER THRU JUNE 


ef The New 1934-35 


INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


THE for only 25¢ additional 


INSTRUCTOR 


The 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook (96 pages and cov- 
er, size 7 x 10 inches) is filled with new, ready-to-use 
classroom material relating to the social studies 
—geography and history. The material is in the 
form of informational] stories, tests, lesson plans, 
etc., and is carefully arranged by grades. Seven 
double-page illustrations by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
and Ralph Avery. Durable green bristol board 


ORDER 


1934 - 1935 


Price of Yearbook alone, 50 
cents. Add to any order which 
includes The INSTRUCTOR for 
only 25 cents. 


NOW 
Pay December 5th If More Convenient y 


A.O0.—Nov. Date 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the 


issue, for 1 year, $2.00; —) 2 years, $3.00. (, Aftes Nov 20. 18345, } 


Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with the above 
for 25 cents additional. 


¢@ilso send me the following magazines, each for one year: 


I am enclosing $ herewith. 


I agree to pay $_. not later than December 5, 1934. 
Name__. 


State... 
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‘Nations as 
Des . Packard and Sinnott 
“Our ‘Beginnings in Europe and 


“History of Commerce and In- 


‘Principles of Human Geography’”’. 
Huntington Ellsworth and Cushing 


Nations Live Together’. .Rugg 
“Advanced Geography”... ...Atwood 
‘Tales from Far and Near”... .Terry 
“Peeps at Many Lands’’.. . Thompson 
“Stories of Great Musicians. Opera 

Stories from Wagner’’...... Akin 
“Lands and Peoples”’..... Thompson 


The Talking Nuts 
(Continued from page 14) 


WALNUT: In some 
of the old missions in California there 
are trees of our family that are more 
than one hundred and fifty years old, 
and measure four feet through. I 
should like to hear from Butternut. I 
have not seen her for a long time. 

BUTTERNUT: You do not see me at 
these gatherings often now. Many 
of our trees have been cut down for 
the timber. Cooks like to use our 


nuts, and lately men have been plant- 
ing our young trees in orchards. I 
heard of a new nut the other day, but 
he would not be in a grocery store. 

HazEL: What other store would 
nuts live in, a candy store? 

BUTTERNUT: This strange fellow 
lives in a paint store. He helps men 
to make their automobiles, houses 
and furniture bright and shining. 

HazeE_: I certainly do not know 
that member of our family. What is 
his name? Where did he come from? 

BUTTERNUT: His name is Tung-oil 
Nut. He has long been a friend of 
the people in China. He has made 
their clothing and boats waterproof. 
In this country men put his oil into 
paint and varnish. A few of the 
Tung-oil family now live in Florida. 

HazeEL: Why is Chestnut so quiet 
and sad looking? 

CHESTNUT: There are not many of 
us left in the United States and I have 
been brought from the shores of the 
Mediterranean to stuff some turkey 
or goose. 

HazeEL: Won't that be fun; 
will see a real feast? 

CHESTNUT: I want to go to the 
feast, but I am thinking of the poor 
people in southern Europe who need 


you 


only that to write ith 


you ut helped help was 


Pencil Sales Department, School Bureau 


us for food. They grind us into coarse 
flour to make their bread. 

HazeL: What a queer thing to do 
with nuts. 

CHESTNUT: They boil us with 
celery and mash us as the people here 
boil and mash their potatoes. Twice 
a day they use us for their food. 
Sometimes they boil us in milk. We 
are their best friends. Hickory has 
asked us questions but he has not 
told his story. 


Hicxory: There is little to tell. 
People like our spreading branches 
for shade. They like our nuts to eat. 
I have a very popular cousin here 
from the south. . 

PEcAN: You forget, Cousin Hickory, 
that you are so strong that men use 
your wood for ax-handles, cart wheels 
and many other things that need a 
strong wood. 

CHESTNUT: Very true. I remember 
that one president of the United States 
was called ‘‘Old Hickory’”’ because he, 
too, was strong. But tell us about 
yourself. 

PEcAN: We are found in large 
quantities in the southern states. Our 
nuts are smooth and _ thin-shelled, 


What pencils are ee in 
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JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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and Teachers ! 


Grammar Can Be Fun 


and “‘got,”” done 
“uh-huh” and man 
ors of dren. 
Munro Leaf’s irresistibly funny drawings and cap- 
tions in large type teach grammar without tears. 


JUST BUY IT AND TRY ITI 
Send for free illustrated catalog of children’s books. 


Fredk. A. Stokes Co., 443 4th Ave., W.Y. 


WE HAVE represented the MILTON Brap- 
LEY CoMPANY in above territory for over a 
quarter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A,"’ listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this terri- 
tory, upon request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and 
subscriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for 
this territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 
922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Seat-work material for 
everyday and special 
occasions— 


ESKIMO VILLAGE 


This set of cut-outs is ideal to be used in conjunc- 
tion with your study of the Northland—its people, 
their habits and mode of living. 

Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board 
showing Eskimo men, women, children, houses, dogs, 
igloos, sleds, polar bears, boats, weapons used. Gives 
a complete and vivid picture of the habits, dress, 
food, customs, etc., of our neighbors of the far North- 
lands. 

No. 8303 Price 60c postpaid 


Send for Special Seat-Work Circular 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


about one inch long. People say they 
have an excellent flavor. A pound of 
our nut meat has as much food value 
as two and a half pounds of turkey. 

PISTACHIO: Do not tell that story at 
the feast, or the turkey will gobble you 
up. 

PECAN: Who is that little nut? 

PISTACHIO: I am your small cousin 
from Syria; many people like me for 
their ice cream. I shall certainly be 
at the Thanksgiving dinner. I dare 
you to tell your food value to the 
turkey. 

PECAN: What I said was true, but 
why hurt the turkey’s feelings? 
Thanksgiving is his day. 

PistacH1o: I heard a good joke 
the other day; who knows the answer? 
When is a nut not a nut? 

Cocoanut: When it is a button. I 
heard that joke, too. It means those 
Tagua Nuts that look like ivory. 
They grow in the northwestern part 
of South America. I heard another 
joke; who can answer this one? 
“Why is a Chestnut like a hedgehog?”’ 

CHESTNUT: Because I wear a prickly 
coat. Here is another joke on me. 
Why is a Chestnut like a messenger 
boy? 

PEANUT: I can guess that. Your 
wood is made into telegraph and tele- 
phone poles, so you help to carry 
messages. 

Cocoanut: Of course you all know 
why I’m called “The Poor Man’s 
Cow’’? 

PEANUT: Yes, because you give 
milk. I should not be here, for I am 
truly a vegetable, but I am so glad 
that you let me stay and hear the 
stories. Look who is coming. We 
will not be here long. 


(A group of shoppers, talking 


together, enters the grocery. Sentences 
like these are heard: ‘‘We are going to 
make pistachio ice cream.” ‘‘My little 


boy likes walnut fudge.” ‘I must have 
enough chestnuts to stuff the goose.” 
The Grocer and Clerk hurry to wait on 
the customers. 

If desired, the play may end in a 
school party at which nuts are served. 
Or there may be a simple dance in 
which all the players take part.) 


A Sehool Lunchroom Project 
(Continued from page 10) 

any food to be served was through a 

drive conducted by the Parent-Teacher 


Association, which solicited food from 
homes and business concerns. Staple 


and fancy groceries were given, or the 
privilege of trading a certain amount 
without charge. The response was 
overwhelming. Our lunchroom was 
soon able to operate, but it was not 
wise nor desirable to continue oper- 
ating on borrowed equipment. 

The next logical step was the per- 
manent furnishing of the lunchroom. 
A unique method for doing this was 
devised. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation had been planning to have 
a “Fathers’ Night” to interest the 
parents in their work and to honor the 
teachers, as well as give the organiza- 
tion some publicity. A large social 
was planned a week in advance. All 
parents and interested relatives and 
friends of the grammar-school children 
were urged to come, especially men. 
Each child carried home a mimeo- 
graphed letter inviting his parents to 
an entertainment and reception at 
which refreshments were to be served. 
Every person who came was asked to 
bring some china, silver, cooking 
utensil, or groceries, as a shower for 
the lunchroom. Equipment in good 
condition, either new or slightly used, 
was acceptable. A list of needed sup- 
plies was suggested. A program of 
amusing readings, dances and songs 
was planned. When the night of the 
party came, there had been so much 
publicity and anticipation that it was 
one of the outstanding local events 
of the past few years. Several hun- 
dred parents and friends attended; 
consequently our lunchroom was fur- 
nished. 


A VERY capable director is at the 
head of the lunchroom. She is a 
young woman of unusual skill in 
culinary art. Though the lunchroom 
has not been in existence very long, it 
has gained a reputation among the 
student body of having delicious hot 
meals. Of course these lunches could 
not be prepared solely by one person; 
the mothers or older sisters of children 
on the free-lunch roll come every day 
to help, so that it will not be a hard- 
ship for anyone. The mothers are 
glad to do this since it assures their 
children a good meal daily. 

The financial side of the project is 
watched carefully. So far we have 
been operating on gifts of groceries 
and accounts. When these run out 
there will be more food from children 
whose parents can’t pay tuition in 
money, but can pay in supplies. All 
bills, menus and their costs are item- 
ized and kept on file. With this data 
we hope to get the Board of Education 
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to make an allowance for the lunch- 
room in this year’s budget. 

Every day there are more children 
who avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of a hot lunch for ten cents. 
In this way the paying pupils help 
cut down the expense of the non- 
paying pupils. It is hoped that in 
time the bringing of lunches from home 
can be dispensed with entirely. 


Tus article would be incomplete 
without mentioning some of the results 
of our experiment. A decided increase 
in the attendance of those pupils who 
are given free lunches is the most 
notable result. Children who for- 
merly stayed out at will are now in 
school every day. They are also 
doing better classroom work. A feel- 
ing of usefulness and responsibility is 
developing in them, since they help in 
the lunchroom when more helpers are 
needed. There are several minor 
results, but one of the best is the great 
amount of interest and publicity 
given the Enterprise City School 
through the furnishing and operating 
of the lunchroom. Selling the schools 
to the public is an important phase of 
education that is often neglected, but 


through our lunchroom project a 
great deal has been accomplished 
toward this end. It did pay us to 
advertise! 

There are still a few points to be con- 
sidered. One has to do with the free- 
lunch pupils. Careful investigation 
of their parents, living conditions and 
means of support is made before they 
are put on the free-lunch roll. They 
are given free lunches if their parents 
are unemployed, or if the income is 
inadequate to provide a living wage. 

Next, our lunchroom is gradually 
nearing perfection. It has wholesome 
food, the capable director, and the 
cleanliness necessary. In the near 
future we hope to beautify it and add 
music. 

Third, this plan has proved suc- 
cessful for beginning a lunchroom. 
Even though it is quite a task to 
operate, it more than repays us in the 
service it performs. I think we have 
been able to reach more people, and 
arouse more interest in our educational 
program through the lunchroom, than 
through any other one _ activity 
attempted. We cherish the hope that 
it is the forerunner of a modern 
cafeteria which will be a permanent 
part of our school system. 


Going Nutting in the 
Classroom 


(Continued from page 11) 


Wood used for poles, ties, and 
interior finishing 
Bark used for tanning 


Butternut Tree 


Native of northwestern North 
America 

Prefers rich, moist soil 

Edible nuts 


Wood used for furniture, chests, and 
interior finishing 


Tung-Oil Nut 
Native of China 


Grove started in the United States 
(Florida) 

Fruit shaped like an apple. 
filled with oil 

Oil used in varnish and paint 


Seeds 


Tree Conundrums 


A part of the mouth and a 
A favorite drink and fruit of a 
A nut that is named for a country 
A game and a squirrel’s food . Chestnut 
What to do for a hungry boy .. Filbert 


An Important Message to 
Ameriean Childhood Subscribers 


Owing to the drastic advance in cost of labor and materials, it is 


imperative that the subscription price of this magazine 


be increased. Therefore 


BEGINNING NOV. 10, 1934 


The price of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
will be advanced to 


$2.50 A YEAR 


To give our present subscribers an opportunity 
to continue to receive AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
for the present price of $2.00 a year or $3.50 for two 
‘years, we will accept renewal orders until Nov. 10th 
at the present price, the renewal to take effect 
upon expiration of your present subscription. This 
means that even though your present subscription 
does not expire until March, 1935, or after, you 
may renew it NOW —before Nov. 10th—to be con- 
tinued from its expiration. 


Take advantage of this offer, and continue to 
receive AMERICAN CHILDHOOD at the present 
low rate of $2.00 a year. Remember, after Nov. 
10th the subscription price will positively be $2.50 
a year, $4.50 for two years. By renewing now you 
save 50 cents on a one-year subscription, $1.50 on 
a two-year subscription. 


BE SURE TO RENEW 
BEFORE NOV. 10th 
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“A Good Start in Writing,”’ our 
September article on this subject,should 
have read, paragraph 2, Do not allow slow 
careful drawing of the word... .the child 
should write large and with free arm 
movement. We regret this omission in 
the proof. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 33) 


around and walked back. The cow 
followed. 

The scared teacher led the way and 
the cow walked close behind her, step- 
ping along, stepping along, neither of 
them making a sound, until they were 
both through the deep snowdrift. 
Maybe the cow was happy, but the 
teacher was not. 

When the cow switched her tail and 
walked away the teacher ran into the 
narrow path again, and she ran and 
ran, but she was late for school. 

In those days when a child was late 
for school, the teacher used to say, “If 
you have a good excuse, please tell me 
what it is.’”” The morning she was late 
herself, she said, after she had rung 
the bell and the smiling children all 
were in their seats, “I will tell you my 
excuse for being late for school for it is 
a good one even if it is funny!” 


She told the children her adventure | 


with the cow, and they all laughed and 


laughed, and were happy on that long- 
ago winter morning in far-away Point 
Saint Ignace. 


Living Picture Study 
(Continued from page 15) 


china-headed doll with its painted 
black hair, as she sat in the sturdy 
cane-backed rocker. The design of 
the hooked rug made from the family 
piece-bag may be reminiscent of the 
life of the Gloucester fishermen. Per- 
haps it took its pattern from a sea- 
weed motif. Sometimes clipper-ships, 
and sometimes even whales, appeared 
on these hand-hooked rugs of old 
Gloucester. The vase completes the 
handcraft picture. It is probably a 
pale blue with a frosted finish, the 
wreath of flowers painted in white, 
and typical of the gentle art of china 
painting which was popular with 
ladies of the 1850's. 

Alice Beach Winter was born in 
Missouri and studied at the St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts, and later at the 
Art Students’ League in New York 
City. She is particularly interested 


in painting the portraits of children. 
Her work has been used for magazine 
covers and book illustration. She is 
a member of the Gloucester, Massa- 


chusetts, colony of painters. 
—Mary TAYLOR. 


Selling Education through 


. the Camera 


(Continued from page 6) 


eliminated. This applies only to win- 
dows through which direct light from 
the sky enters that cannot be softened 
in any way. 

If for some reason it becomes neces- 
sary to photograph against the light, 
window glare may be avoided by 
drawing down the shades for part of 
the exposure. It is hardly necessary 
to mention, of course, that this proce- 
dure is only practicable when inani- 
mate things are being photographed. 

The manuals that come with every 
camera will be a help in estimating 
exposure, and the old proverb that 
“experience is the best teacher”’ still 
holds true. It is well to keep in 
mind, however, that the distance from 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes con‘ 
an exceptionally low price. 


Chain Making Aaa Stringing, $0.70. 


Card Sewing, 


a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Mat Weaving, $0.25. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, We Place You — Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. Established 1906. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘How to Apply and Secure Promo- 


tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”” free to members. 


to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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LAST CHANCE OFFER | 


Buy Now and Save Money! 


The increase in payrolls and other 
costs of producing and distributing THE 
GRADE TEACHER resulting from the proc- 
ess of National Recovery make necessary 
an increase in the subscription price to 
$2.50 a year or $4.00 for two years. To 
give our present readers and others a final 
opportunity to enter their subscriptions 


You’ll find in 
THE 
GRADE TEACHER 


Units of Work, Projects, 
Socialized Activities. 

Seat Work Material. 

Posters, Borders, Schoolroom 
Decorations. 

Creative Drawing and Design. 

Sand Table and Other Activi- 
ties Projects. 

Designs for Valentines, Book- 
lets, Place Cards, etc. 

Plays, Pageants, Puppet Shows, 
Dramatizations. 

Assembly and Auditorium Work. 

Games and Rhythmic Exer- 
cises. 

Programs, Recitations, Exer- 
cises for Seasonal Entertain- 


ments. 

Songs, Rhythmic and Folk 
Dances. 

Pictures and Picture Study. 

Stories and Poems. 

Topics for Oral Discussion 
and Language Work. 

Reference and Supplementary 
Reading Material. 

Health and Safety Education. 

Citizenship and Character Edu- 
cation. 

Visual Instruction. 

Nature Study Materials. 

Teaching Methods. 

Phonics and Language Work. 

Motivating Reading. 

Silent Reading Cards. 

Modern Objective Tests. 

Problems of Subnormal Chil- 
dren and Disciplinary Cases 

History, Geography and Nature 
Projects. 
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Save Money! Buy 


PRICE 


SAND Tag, 


(for not more than two years) at the 
present low price, the increase in price 
has been deferred to November 10, 1934. 
No credit can be given beyond that date. 
A subscription not entered and paid for 
before November 10 must be paid for at 
the new rate. Order now for two years 
at $3.50 and save $1.50. 


Subseribe for the Grade Teacher 


f Because Florence Hale—formerly Director of 
Rural Educaton for the State of Maine, popular 

lecturer and writer on education—is one of the best 

known and best loved school women in America. 


y J Because the Editor, who personally selects the 
entire contents, knows just what teachers want 
and gives them just what they need. 


3 Because after 49 years of leadership among 

school magazines, it still holds undisputed 
sway as the most reliable source of practical material 
for daily classroom use. 


MA Because it contains more editorial matter, more 
posters and other illustrations, and more teach- 
ing material than any other educational magazine. 


»> Because it contains each year over HALF A 

MILLION words of text—Units of Work, Proj- 
ects, Pupil Activities, Programs, Plays, Recitations, 
Music, and other teaching methods and material—200 
Feature Articles, and over 100 Poems. 


6 Because the Art Work includes, among upward 
of 1000 illustrations, over 100 full-page Posters 
and other Designs for pupils to reproduce. 


4 Because it saves teachers many hours of research 
and conserves their strength and nervous energy. 


RB Because its convenient size, without waste space, 
makes it handy to hold, use, and file for reference. 


a Because it is better edited, better illustrated, 
better printed on better paper and, in every 

respect, a bigger and better bargain than any other 

publication in its field. 

‘| Because educators everywhere endorse THE 
GRADE TEACHER as;by far the most up-to- 

date, smartest, most practical, most progressive maga- 

zine for classroom teachers. 


Now 


BECAUSE of greatly increased production costs, it has become nec- 

essary to make an increase of 25% in the subscription price of THE 
Grape Tw@acuer. On Nov. 10, 1934, the new rate goes into effect. 
Don’t delay! Order now and take advantage of present low prices! 


VERY OF AMERICA 


CUM 


Before 
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FLORENCE HALE, L.H.D. Editor 


is recognized by teachers every- 
where as a friend. At Los 
Angeles in 1931, they unani- 
mously elected her President of 
the N. E. A. by the largest vote 
ever cast for that office. 


Miss Hale has addressed 
teachers’ meetings in every 
state of the Union. She keeps 
in close touch with the Research 
Department of the N. E. A. and 
with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, inspects many schools and 
school systems, and confers on 
school problems with scores of 
leading educators. No one is 
better informed as to actual 
classroom methods and require- 
ments. 


Each month Miss Hale and 
her co-workers will visit your 
classroom in the columns of 
Tue Grape and help 
you to meet your everyday 
problems. They will furnish 
you with just the material you 
require for all occasions and 
save you hours of time and a 
vast amount of wearisome, 
nerve-racking research. They 
will help you to take the drudgery 
out of teaching. 


And all this help costs so 
little — less than One Cent a 
day. 
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Ihe GRADE TEACHER 


The Oldest and Best Teachers’ Magazine in the World! 


The Leading Teachers’ Magazine in Both Quantity and Quality of Teachers’ Helps 


Most for Your Money! 


Ten issues of THe GRADE TEACHER (a year’s subscrip- 
tion at only $2.00) contain over HALF A MILLION 
words of text—Units of Work, Projects, Pupil Activities, 
Programs, Plays, Recitations, 
Music, and other Teaching 
Methods and Materials—200 
Feature Articles and over 100 
Poems. The Art Work totals 
nearly 1,000 illustrations, in- 
cluding over 100 Posters, 
Blackboard and Window 
Decorations, and other full- 
page Designs for pupils to 
reproduce. 

By actual count, THE 
GrRaDE TEACHER contains 
more editorial pages, more 
words of text, more posters, 
and other illustrations, and 
more teaching material than ote. 
any other educational magazine. 


Best for Your Money! 


A fountain cannot rise 
higher than its source: a 
magazine cannot be superior 
to its Editor! Florence Hale, 
Editor of THe Grape TEACHER—a classroom teacher in 
all the grades, director of teacher training, state expert, 
lecturer, and past-president of the N. E. A.—is one of the 
best-informed school women in the United States. She 
knows just what teachers want and gives them just what 
they need. 

Through her wide personal acquaintance, she secures 
the foremost specialists, the most alert and progressive 
teachers, to contribute material which has been tried 
out in the classroom and proved to be useful. 


GRADE TEACHER CLUBS 


Less Than a PENNY a Day 


brings you the equivalent of a teacher’s ency- 
clopedia of eight large volumes, which, at 
$2.50, would cost $20.00 
One volume of Art Work — 
creative drawing and design, picture study, calen- 
dars, posters, blackboard and window decorations. 
Two volumes of Units of Work, Projects, etc.— 
In geography, history, and industries; for seasonal 
and special days; for sand table and relief projects. 
One volume of Entertainment Material — 
plays, dramatizations, music. 
Two volumes of Teaching Material— 
programs, stories, tests, geographic material, etc. 
One volume of Methods — 
number work, reading, phonetics, writing, spelling, 


One volume on the Teacher Herself — 
her personal problems. 


In a Year’s Subscription to 
THE GRADE TEACHER 


Tue Grape TEACHER, under Miss Hale’s editorial 
guidance, is by far the most up-to-date, smartest, most 
practical, most progressive Magazine in its field. All edu- 
cators know the Editor and endorse THE GRADE TEACHER. 


How Can I Hold My Job? 


This question is uppermost 
in the minds of many teachers. 
Many others who may be in 
real danger of losing their jobs 
are not even aware of their 
danger! 

School officials are checking 
up on teacher efficiency closer 
than ever before. The only 
sure way to hold a teaching 
position is to “make good.” 


How Can I Make Good? 


Subscribe to THE GRADE 
TEACHER! 

This magazine on your desk 
definitely stamps you as an 
alert, up-to-date, progressive 
teacher. 

Save money—save time— 
save nervous energy, and help 
both yourself and your pupils. 

Strengthen your professional standing; promotion and 
increase of salary will be your reward! 

In no other magazine can a teacher obtain so much 
everyday classroom material for so little money. In these 
days, no teacher can afford to be without this veritable 
library of what is best and most helpful in current. educa- 
tional method and practice. Just to look over a year’s 
file of Tue GRADE TEACHER will show you that it is by far 
the biggest bargain you can find. You'll like it better 
for the same reason that others have! 
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Current Events...... 78} 
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the light source to the subject is the 
important factor in determining the 
correct exposure, not the distance 
from the camera to the subject. This 
is equally true whether windows or 
artificial lights are the source. 

One of the main joys of photo- 
graphing these “‘still’’ subjects or 
exhibits is that they don’t grow restless 
and tired while we’ve been setting the 
stage. They wait patiently and cheer- 
fully until we’re ready. But this very 
quality is also one of their main draw- 
backs. They are apt to look too still, 
and consequently uninteresting. They 
need life! Figures! Action! 

Figures, and real or implied action, 
necessitate a shorter exposure time 
which, in turn, requires more light. 
This is where the new ‘“‘fast” film, 
especially when used with Photoflash 
or Photoflood bulbs, is invaluable. 
Photoflash bulbs give a lightning-like 
flash, without noise or smoke, and 
are good for one picture. Photoflood 
bulbs give a steady light of great 
intensity, and on the usual house cur- 
rent have a life of approximately two 
hours. 

It is an easy and very inexpensive 
matter to replace the regular bulbs in 


ceiling or in floor lamps with Photo- 
flood bulbs; and by placing two or 
three of these lights from three to six 
feet from the subject there is enough 
illumination to make snapshots with 
the faster lenses and quick time- 
exposures with any camera, even at 
night. 

Regardless of the number of lamps 
used there should be a good balance of 
light.. This holds for any picture, 
though it is especially true for ‘‘close- 
ups.” It is usually best to place 
Mazda Photofloods on either side of 
the subject, arranged so that somewhat 
more light comes from one side than 
from the other. A well-placed reflec- 
tor is also a help. Care should be 
taken that both lights and reflector are 
kept outside of the picture area. 

If conditions are such that snapshots 
are to be made, after we have placed 
our lights in strategic positions, we 
proceed just about as we would if 
taking a picture outdoors. The person 
or persons in the picture may face 
the camera if they like, and can 
carry out any required action in a 
perfectly normal manner. It is, after 
all, the perfect feeling of naturalness 
one so often catches with a snapshot 


that gives it one of its greatest ad- 
vantages over the more formal posed 
picture. 


Tix chances of getting a life- 
like, unposed picture will be greatly 
increased if the person in it is occupied 
with a story, a game, or a bit of hand- 
work. Give the pupil something to 
do and he will tend to forget he is 
having his picture taken. It is not 
always necessary to face the camera 
either. A view of a back may be 
every bit as eloquent, and the strain 
on facial muscles is so much less! 
These little tricks are simplicity itself, 
but they help tremendously in obtain- 
ing a picture that is pleasing and 
natural; they give it life and interest. 

If the picture we plan to make 
includes a fairly large area, so that the 
subjects will be more than three to 
six feet from the light sources, we 
prepare our set-up in much the same 
way. ‘Though we remember, of course, 
that unless more lights are used the 
exposure time will necessarily be 
longer. 

Sometimes, in spite of careful prep- 
aration, the finished picture may not 


Your Most Interesting Creative Art 
Project Is a Marionette Show— 


Any teacher can now carry out this 
project effectively with simple, defi- 
nite instructions for every detail of 
puppets, mechanism and stage, follow- 
ing the patterns in this portfolio— 


MARIONETTES 
IN SCHOOL 


By MARGARET L. MILLEY 


MARGARET L MILLEY 


Seventeen plates of designs—so simple, so comprehensive that 
any teacher, with no previous knowledge of the subject, can readily 
instruct her class how to successfully construct artistic workable 
Marionettes—how to build the stage, and how to operate the pup- 
pets for the performance of any desired action. 

The value of the Marionette show is obvious. It isa group project in 
which every pupil does some part of the work, and in which every pupil 
is enthusiastically interested. In attractive portfolio. Price, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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To supply a class of 48 pupils with individual poster proj- 
ects for only $1.10 — not ‘‘miniatures,’’ but real post- 
ers, 12 x 18 inches—easy to make, beautiful in result— 


EVERY DAY POSTERS 
By LOUISE D. TESSIN 

Presents an amazing value, in keeping with today’s 
“spirit of economy.’’ It provides twelve handsome, 
artistic outline posters, educational in theme. Printed 
on each poster are complete instructions for coloring 
effectively with paint or crayon. The finished posters 
may be used as border friezes or mounted singly for 
wall decorations. They are designed to correlate your 
art projects to other subjects including nature study, 
geography, history, story-telling and holiday programs. 

EVERY DAY POSTERS is a big, economy package 
furnishing helpful and really artistic projects for an en- 
tire classroom at small cost. 


No. 8497 Single portfolio, 12 posters, $0.35 postpaid 
Four portfolios, 48 posters, 1.10 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 No. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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quite please us. We are dismayed to see 
some disturbing feature of which we 
were entirely unaware when we 
‘“‘pressed the button.’’ Perhaps we 
cannot even discover what is wrong; 
we just know that we are not particu- 
larly pleased with our attempt. But 
all may not be lost. 

We take two L-shaped pieces of 
cardboard and go over the print, 
masking off different sections into 
rectangles of various shapes and sizes 
to see what is causing the trouble. 
Too much foreground? A piece of 
furniture or a doorway at the side 
that could just as well be out? Part 
of a chair or a table in one corner? 
We mask off different sections of the 
print until we get a view that exactly 
pleases us, that tells the story we 
intend it to. Then we cut off the 
part we do not want, enlarge the rest, 
and discover that we have found the 
“picture within a picture.” 


Prurnars we have been so intent 
on getting our picture that we have 
almost forgotten what we wanted it 
for. That brings up a last point. 

Are we planning to incorporate our 
photograph in but a few copies of our 


report, for distribution or for filing 


purposes? Then we suggest to our 
photo-finisher that he give us ‘‘velvet”’ 
or dull finish prints. They are ever 
so much more pleasing than the shiny 
finish we would probably receive 
otherwise. 

It is an entirely different matter, 
however, if the photograph is to be 
reproduced in a newspaper or maga- 
zine to illustrate an article on your 
school. We will then tell the photo- 
finisher to make our prints suitable 
for reproduction purposes. He will 
understand that we want our pictures 
finished with a high gloss and with 
sharp contrasts between light and 
dark parts. We want the light parts, 
or highlights, to be quite light and the 
dark parts, or shadows, to be quite 
dark. True, such a print is not as 
pleasing to look at, in the original, as 
our “‘velvet” finish picture, but it is 
the kind the engraver must have if 
he is to turn out a good job of plate- 
making for the printer. 

Following these simple rules for 
better use of the camera, we accom- 
plish two ends. ‘The main one is that 
of using the school photograph as a 
means of educating parents and the 
public; the secondary end is our own 
pleasure in a skill that may easily 
become an art. 


Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 17) 


Designing Book Covers 
GRADES Two AND THREE 


Tax more book covers you design, 
the more you will want to make. It 
becomes a habit to make covers for 
Spelling, for Poems, for Drawings, for 
Art Work. We shall choose colors 
that belong in November. Orange is 
a beautiful warm, gay, harvest-like 
color. Black lettering shows well on 
orange paper. 

If you have a white wax crayon, you 
can make a beautiful book cover by 
drawing with black and white on 
orange or tan paper. 

It is always a good plan to print 
your name on the cover because it is 
then more like a real book. If you 
haven’t room for both of your names, 
print your last name. Your last 
name is more important than your 
first name on a book cover. 

Book covers are fun to make be- 
cause you can use many different 
kinds of letters. You can experiment 
by sometimes making the letters tall, 
sometimes short, sometimes round and 
sometimes straight. 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Other 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 


large, soft lead. 


authorities prefer the Eagle And still others advocate the ALPHA 


for the first step in writing, followed 
by PRACTICE as a _ step-down to 


the regular size pencil. 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Winter Scenes. 
GRADE Two 


Some children think they have 
to use white chalk to make winter pic- 
tures. That is one good way, but the 
chalk often rubs off. Here is a way 
to draw winter pictures without white 
chalk. 

Use ordinary white or cream-colored 
drawing paper. - Draw a small house 
and several trees. Color the sky 
bright blue, the evergreen trees green, 
and the house bright red. Leave the 
roof and the snow uncolored. It will 


look white after the other parts of the 
picture have been colored. 

The same rule can be followed when 
drawing any winter scene. Leave 
uncolored all the parts that you want 
to represent snow. Color the other parts. 

You will not wish to copy these pic- 
tures. They will help you, however, 
to draw pictures of your own. One 
can make many interesting pictures of 
houses and trees. Here are some sug- 
gestions: 

1. Make a row of houses. Color 
each house with a different color. 
Draw some snowmen by some of the 
houses. Draw some trees. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATIONAL 


48th Year 


O F 


OLLE GE 
EDUCATION 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Young women while training professionally as teachers in nursery school, kindergarten and 


elementary grades, also learn child psychology and h 


ome management among Christian- 


cultural influences. B.E. degree conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year Diploma and 2-year certificate. 


Observation and Demonstration. 


Edna Dean Baker, President 


} Socialized activities. 
Athletics. Graduates assisted in securing positions. 


Dept. 12-P 


Nation-wide reputation for scholarship. 
For complete information write 


Dormitory facilities. 39th year. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


TEACHERS 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Nursery Schools. Accredited two, three and four year degree courses. 
Fine equipment. 
Mid Year Class Begins January 28. 


Evanston, Illinois 


Send for catalog. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 


y ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergar- 


ten, primary and playground teachers. 


Limited enrollment insures personal attention. 


Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “Training Children.” 
HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten, and Nursery: Schools 


Cultural Courses. 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten and Nursery 


Training School 
11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 


TWENTIETH YEAR—1934-1935. 


Catalogue on application 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


For information, address HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and Supervisor of Kindergartens 
SAVANNAH. GEORGIA 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A Two or a Three Years’ Course 


70 CENTRAL PARK WEST, Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


2. Draw a little house. All around 
the house draw a fence made of snow- 
men joining hands. 

3. Take a piece of light-blue paper. 
Color the house black and the windows 
orange. Leave the snow on the ground 
and the snow on the roof light blue. 
Make the trees black. You will have 
an evening scene. The snow does not 
appear white in the evening. 

4. Draw several little hills with tiny 
houses on the top of each hill. 

5. On gray paper draw some red 
houses, some yellow ones and some 
blue ones. Use white chalk and fill 
in the roofs of the houses and the 
ground with white. 


When you draw the children, make 
different designs on their sweaters. 
Some may have stripes, some plaids. 


Modeling 


I. your clay animals break, per- 
haps this is the reason. Do you roll a 
ball for the head and another ball for 
the body of the animal and stick the 
pieces together? If you do, you will 
notice that they fall apart as soon as’ 
they dry. This is the way the sculptor 
works. Take one big piece of clay. 
Pull out the bill of the duck and the 
head. Pull legs of animals out of one 
big lump. Pictured are some animals 
many children like to model. 

Paint them with bright colors and 
shellac them to make them shiny. 


The Editor’s Page 
(Continued from page 23) 


Christmas is so short that our Decem- 
ber issue should prove especially 
valuable in quick plan making. As 
we often are unable to meet the 
demand for extra issues, prompt orders 
would solve this problem for the 
publishers. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 30) 


Another pupil will ask, “Is there any 
mail for ten?”’ or whatever number he 
chooses. If there is,~the postmaster 
gives this child all cards whose sum is 
ten. The children take turns until all 
the cards are taken. If they call for a 
number not in the group the post- 
master will say, ‘‘No, there is no mail 
for eleven”’ and so. on. 

Good English is also stressed in ask- 
ing and answering the questions. 

—AMELIA Rapavicn, Rathbun, Iowa 
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